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Vootraire says ,that the ancient Gauls stood very much im 
need of being conquered by civilized nations. The historian of 
the present age will affirm, that the modern Gauls, the other 
day, stood far more in need of being conquered than ever did 
their rude ancestors. “They have been conquered; but not so 
as to prevent them from again appearing on the theatre of 
Europe, asa very powerful, and therefore very dangerous, peo- 
ple. The Allied Sovereigns had declared (we know not whether 
from conviction, or from a chivalrous spirit that delights in 
enterprises such as those with which France has more than once 
amused them) “ That it is for the interest of Europe that France 
should continue to be great and powerful.” Widely different, how- 
ever, are their ideas of the beg who for many years inspired the 
French with a disposition to surpass all other created beings in re- 
fined wickedness ;—who wielded beyond the limits of his mighty 
‘mpire, a power which long bid defiance to all resistance; who 
managed a people committed to his care by no right divine, 
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with such consummate art, that most of them respected him, 


77 


many even loved him, while they all confessed that he had 
allowed to none of them the secure enjoyment of property, of 
liberty, or of life! Tacitus could not, by a single stroke, have 
sketched the character either of such a people or such a chief. 
The fate of Buonaparte becomes every day less interesting. 
He has done his worst, vet the world is happy. The voyage 
which he makes is per undas irreneabiles—it is to a spot so 
ingulphed in the wide ocean, that he may, without mach impro- 
priety, be said to have been expelled the earth. His satellites 
are, at length, of far more consequence to mankind than he, 
They are skulking among those whom they lately braved and 
trampled in the mire; but, closely pursued, justice must over- 
take many of them. It is of consequence that it should do so 
speedily ; for if, through an excess of humanity, the more 
abandoned of them be suffered to escape, they will not do as they 
have been done by: the new lights burn within them; they are 
modern philosophers possessing no humanity ; and, as occasion 
requires, the devoted servants of anarchy or of despotism. Had 
the allies found it possible to act unanimously on all recent 
occasions, they might have erected an insurmountable bar to 
Freuch transgression of a public nature: but for this purpose, 
they must have subjected to condign punishment the whole of 
the more powerful and active instruments employed by the 
fallen tyrant: they must have imsisted on the forfeiture of the 
property of all clearly convicted of treason, which property the 
crown could either have retained or bestowed on the ancient 
rightful owners : and, if their sense of future peril did not point 
io the occupation of the whole of any of the conquered provinces, 
their prudence would at least have suggested the propriety of 
holding in perpetuity every place of strength from Dunkirk to 
Strasburgh, and thence to the Bay of Biscay. This done, 
France might not have been always tranquil; but other countries 
would have been secure. The worst that could have been ap- 
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prehended would have been that the Parisian parties, pent up 
together like wild beasts freed from the presence of their 
keepers, would have set to work in good earnest, and havé wor- 
ried one another.—This, by the way, is the policy which was ré- 
commended to our government when the French Revolution 
first burst on mankind. But, at that time, it would have been 
both illiberal and inhuman, neither of which it would be now. 
Our chief regret is, that, in the case of the French again mdulg- 
ing their propensity to bloodshed, it will not be practicable to 
compel those to bear the miseries that may ensue, to whose er- 
yoneous decisions they will be attributable. 

‘The Louvre is stripped of its stolen goods, and m that act 
the Parisians will read, in emphatic terms, the Marshal Blucher’s 
moral lessons, ow which the Duke of Wellington has commented 
go neatly. Certain fortified towns—nay, Paris itself, unsafe in the 
hands of Frenchmen, are garrisoned by foreigners; and France 
is constrained to pay a ‘arge sum of money for the erection of 


fortresses ubviously and avowedly to thwart her own ambition ! 


The consideration of these humiliating circumstances would 
effectually lower the crests of the ruffians who have lately been 
beaten and disarmed, could any species of disgrace possibly dé 
so. But all this really is not enough. In no great space of 
time, the strong holds will be re-occupied; and from their 
nature and position, they will be a full counterpoise to any that 
we can suppose will be erected on the opposite frontier. In 
this case, the French, who never dread war from the miseries 
with which it is fraught; and who, under any form of govert- 
ment, will be able tu assemble a great army much sooner than 
their neighbours, will have it in their power to do much mischief 
Before they can possibly be checked. 1t has been fully proved, 
that it is not necessary to reduce every place of strength between 
the Rhine and Paris in order to reach that city: nor will 4 
French commander think it necessary to get possession of sucli 
places as may be erected to cover Berlin and Vienna. Besides, 
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jealousies may arise among the friendly sovereigns. Austria 
and Prussia may quarrel, in which case one of them will either 
join France, or agree not to throw obstacles in her way. The 
King of the Netherlands may, in process of time, have fewer al- 
lies than he now has; Louis XVIII, or his successor, may con- 
trive to have more. Envious, illiberal America, will join any 
power by which England is likely to be oppressed. ‘The family 
compact with Spain may revive: for French address and in- 
trigue are not extinct; and the court of Madrid is not one whit 
less senseless than it was when Napoleon deigned to visit the 
Peninsula. On the whole, to have insured safety to Europe, it 
was requisite, not only that the projected Belgian fortresses should 
be erected, but that the greater number of those on the northern 
line of France should either, as already staied, be held im per- 
petuity, or be completely rased—and the plough made to pass 
over the ground on which they stood. Among the Frenchmen 
of the present age, striking examples may be of some use, the 
wisest precepts can be of none. 

Joachim, the last of the kings of Corsican creation, has 
been emulating the conduct, both of Napoleon, who actually 
forced his way to the throne of France with 600 men, and of Count 


Bentinck, who, the other day, made a gallant attempt to recover 


some territory which he had lost in Germany, with the aid of just 
nine bayonets! ‘The force which Joachim brought against the ar- 
mies of the King of the Two Sicilies, amounted to something less 
than ¢hree-score men including officers, which being insufficient ei- 
ther to advance or retire, fell into the hands of the invaded, who 
shot King Joachim without delay and without remorse, ‘The 
promptitude with which his doom was sealed, ought to make the 
rulers of France blush for their culpable indecision. Dastards that 
they are, they studiously planned Napoleon’s escape ; and sus- 
picions are not wanting, that British naval officers were instructed 
to look out for him, and to receive him as we all know Captain 
Maitland did. Had he been executed, some trouble to governs 
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ments, some anxiety to the virtuous portion of the French, and 
the expense of a good many thousands sterling per annum, would 
have been saved. And why was he not seized and instantly put 
to death? Was he less deserving of capital punishment than the 
desperate adventurer his brother-in-law? No: but the French 
were less disposed than even the Neapolitans to prove them- 
selves the benefactors of mankind. ‘They seem at present in- 
capable of evincing any true greatness of mind; and their er- 
roneous conduct is likely to cost them dear. Already have they 
had a false Napoleon among them. ‘Their knowing that the 
fellow lives, and observing how tardy their government has been 
in bringing his accomplices to justice, will give rise to other 
pernicious reports—perhaps to some actual enterprise, so that 
France will long be kept in a ferment. Who will assert that the 
majority of its inhabitants as yet deserve the blessing of repose ? 

Did we not agree with the bishops and the poets, that kings 
are from above, we should, from what we have seen, conclude 
that Louis X VILL has appeared on the throne of France either 
too late, or too soon,—by a whole age. Nature had not fitted 
him to personate the despot ; and through insidious advice his 
clemency has been grossly abused. Nery, who, relying on the 
favour of those who had participated in his crimes, has disdained 
to seek safety in flight, is that base offspring of the revolution 
which has lately engaged the attention of mankind. Excelman’s 
acquittal was but an ambiguous indication of the fate that 
awaited thisculprit. ‘The members of the tribunal by which the 
former was tried, actuated by the prevailing egotism of their 
time, would have acquitted a devil, or condemned a saint, to 
gratify the emperor—for whom they already looked; and the 
court-martial that sat on the latter, actuated by the same sordid 
principle, would have endeavoured to secure the friendship 
of the king’s government by acting justly, had they not dreaded 
to unveil their own guilt. In both cases the accused were 
equally guilty; the judges equally corrupt. The chamber of 
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peers, it is hoped, will discharge their duty more faithfully, se 
that there will soon be “a traitor less in the world.” 

The number cf Frenchmen who have deserved death of their 
country is immense. It has been computed, that the most 
expert of the revolutionary executioners (and some of them, God 
forgive their employers, are wonderfully expert) could not allow 
u reasonable time for the sacred, and, among such villains, mul- 
tifarious duties of a confessor, and render substantial justice to 
all the individuals regularly brought before him, in less than seven 
years, even if occupied day after day, from sun-rise to sun-set. 
We have no desire to hear of the dexterity of such an active. 
citizen having been tried, and therefore only observe, that the 
very least that the millions of our fellow creatures who have 
suffered from the French Revolution have a right to expect from 
Louis and his government is, that a regard to their own preser- 
vation, as well as to the general safety, should forthwith produce 
afew suitable examples of unquestionable retributive justice : 
to both the existing generation, and posterity, such examples 
would be most salutary. Caulincourt and Carnot ought to stand 
first on the list of the devoted, (Fouche has turned king’s evi- 
dence) and then we would take the acquitted felon Excelman, 
and Davoust, and Drouet, and Vandamme, and Clauzel, and 
Soult, and Suchet, with the two traitors from the West Indies, 
and any other notorious culprit on whom the lot might fall, so as 
to make just a round dozen of the villains. 

The proceedings at Vienna had apportioned the dominions of 
the congregated princes to the full satisfaction of all. Buona- 
parte’s late usurpation, however, has suggested the necessity of ad- 
ditional securities against French aggression; and Prussia and 
the Netherlands have received accessions of territory which were 


not then contemplated ; while the Emperor of Austria has re- 
ceived scarcely any accession, the Emperor of Russia none. 
These august sovereigns have sought to purchase the countenance 
of England to their future measures, by aggrandising the house 
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of Orange (no idea of uniting the courts of St. Petersburgh and 
of the Hague by a matrimonial union could then exist;) and by 
way of propitiating Prussia, they have agreed to her power 
being increased much beyond what she deserved, or even de- 
sired. Alexander’s manners are the mildest imaginable ; his. 
policy, like his demeanour, is uniform and smooth ; and withal, 
itis deep. Something of the same nature may be said, if not of 
Francis, at least of bis cabinet. Now, what do their imperial majes- 
ties get in consideration of this remarkable instance of self-denial ? 
Nothing—but permission to help themselves to what they please 
of the dominions of Turkey. This ill-governed empire, it is 
well known, has long subsisted on mere sufferance—a virtue 
that has arisen, not out of moderation, but of mutual jealousy. 
No European government respects, or can respect, the Porte: 
Russia has again and again, on occasions the most critical, had 
just cause to hate it. All Europe knows, that, in the year 1812, 
when Russia had to defend herself against Napoleon and his nu- 
merous vassals, Turkey was the invader’s willing ally ; and that 
when the restless tyrant left Elba, and Murat marched into 
Tuscany, the senseless Ottomans, under pretence of chastising 
the Servians, were once more up inarms. Murat has paid the 
penalty of his offence; and so, in due time, must the Grand 
Seignior. 

sut to what does Alexander aspire? ‘To just as much of the 
Turkish territory as will render him secure from that quarter in 
the case of his again having to fight the battles of Europe? The 
coutinental writers say, that bemg of the Greek Church, and 
having learned of his grandmother that a spirit like that which 
once animated the Greeks might be revived, did the Russian 
sway extend over Greece, he is anxious to become the head of 
their church, and to exhibit them once more as patterns of ele- 
gance and wisdom. Few princes have been more praised than 
Alexander: few indeed have been more justly entitled to praise. 
But we cannot say that lie is preter laudem nullius avarum: for 
we do not believe, that considcrations about religion and social 
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improvement have a predominating influence on his determin- 
ations. Like a prudent monarch, he doubtless wishes for a 
certain number of square miles contiguous to his southern 
possessions, with some millions of souls on the same—though | 
in military governments, human bodies are more valued 
than human souls. Moldavia and Wallachia, with the free 
navigation of the Dardanelles, and a convenient port im 
the Mediterranean, are his objects; and they will satisfy 
him, unless the Porte act very imprudently. -We remember a 
time when England and Prussia flew to arms, although the views 
of Russia were infinitely less aspiring than they are at present. 
But circumstances are altered. Of the weights belonging to the 
European balance, some have been thrown away, as if corroded 
through time ; and their equivalents have been thrown into the 
scale with some of those that are to be retained. Even the 
notions which we had from our tathers about mercantile rival- 
ship have undergone a remarkable change—such a one that, 
knowing that nothing but colonies can create an extensive foreign 
commerce, and that without commerce with distant colonies, 
there can be no formidable navy, England will not be alarmed 
should Russia obtain actual possession of all Greece. But if 
this would occasion no uneasiness, much less will the occupation 
of the ‘Turkish provinces north of the Danube. And as to 
Austria opposing such occupation, nothing is so little to be ap- 
prehended—every project of the kind having, no doubt, been 
amicably settled. Besides, Austria will herself lay in a claim to 
no inconsiderable boon—to Belgrade for mstance, and the whole 
district west of the Drin. And why should Great Britain be de- 
nied the recompense of her generous acquiescence? An island 
in the Levant might be acceptable ; and we know quite as much 
of the ancient Greeks, and can lend a polish to the minds and the 
manners of their posterity just as well as the Muscovites. We 
thus speak of the Greeks of this day as being the descendants of 
the men who were once the lightof the world. But be they who 
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they may, their condition will presently be improved, if it be true 
that their country has such attractions for Alexander; and if 
Francis be so anxious, as we are told he is, to see Dalmatia 
closely connected with his hereditary states. Inthis case, no 
apology, no ordinary concession will be sufficient to appease 
the Imperial courts. It is not a slight affront, or a trivial 
offence, that is to be atoned for, but serious aggressions“and 
injuries which can be neither forgotten nor forgiven; and now 
that fair pretexts have been found, ample redress will be de- 
manded in peremptory terms, as soon as the parties can assume 
al imposing attitude. 

How can the Greeks brook the idea of becoming the subjects 
of a Northern power—of having Scythians for their instructors 
in the liberal arts? Their pleasure will not be consulted. But 
if it should, they will rejoice at the prospect opening upon them. 
They know well, that neither they, nor the Russians, are what 
their forefathers were a few centuries ago—that the Russians 
have risen as much above both the moral and the political con- 
dition of their progenitors, as they have sunk beneath those of 
their progenitors. Besides, the idea of a change—without con- 
sidering well whether for the better or the worse, will delight 
most of them. ‘They will view it as a translation, if not assuredly 
to a happy state, at least from one that is wretched. No where 
is the Turkish yoke borne with patience. And if the Asiatics 
are sick of it, and the Egyptians sometimes spurn it fronr them, 
how can we expect the Greeks to endure it?—We are very 
desirous to see a people called by such a name, and inhabiting 
such a country, placed in favorable circumstances. We are not 
convinced that the Russians are the fittest nation on earth to 
civilize and instruct them: but they are fit enough to do so. 
Before the French Revolution, there could be no difficulty in 
pronouncing who were the people whose manners, and taste, 
and pursuits bore the closest resemblance to those of the ac- 
complished Athenians. ‘The Russians are, in some strong 
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points of character, downright Spartans. ‘They have not been 
so much celebrated as some other nations for their skill in the 
fine arts, their productions in the belles lettres, their metaphy- 
sical researches, or their philosophical discoveries: but the 
manners of their gentry are polished, their knowledge of general 
literature is considerable, they study modern Janguages assi- 
duously and successfully, and they are able statesmen well 
acquainted with the interests of nations. We need not add 
that they are good soldiers. It would be a blessing to the 
whole of ‘Turkey to come under the government of any country 
as powerful and enlightened as Russia is; though the generai 
policy of Europe will forbid the occurrence of such an event. 
The Russian discipline would tame the Janizaries, and prevent 
massacres ; a more rational mode of living might obviate the 
plague ; and the knowledge of affairs that would be introduced 
would stimulate industry and promote national prosperity. We 
eare but little who become lords of thedegraded nations over 


whom the Sultan reigns, provided that the sovereigns who have 


for a time held in their hands the destinies of Europe, manage 
so as not to disturb the equilibrium they have been striving to 
establish. 

The transition from Greece to Italy was always natural to 
one at all acquainted with books. But it is not, as yet, Greece 
or Athens, of which we ought to speak, but Turkey or Constan- 
tinople—where the measures of a feeble government often take 
their tone from the influence of the Janizaries, just as the policy 
of Rome will, by and by, do from the influence of the society 
of Jesuits. Nothing, however, can be more dissimilar than the 
characters of these two extraordinary bodies of men. In the 
one we sce rudeness and ferocity—such as become soldiers whe 
feel no impulse but that of interest or revenge: in the other, 
extreme civility and smoothness of deportment. The indivi- 
duals of the one are unlettered and ignorant; while those of the 
other are respectable for their learning and varied knowledge. 
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The first, like the mation to which they belong, possess great 
physical power, but are pis expers consi/ii: the last, like the 
religion which they profess but do not always practise, have 
reat spiritual power, and can cause their counsels to be felt 
where they themselves do not appear. Now this, which is the 
most striking trait in their character, is the one to which we 
have the most rooted dislike. Studied concealment is suspicious 
in any case; but studied systematic concealment in the religious 
practice of a Christian is abominable, as it is both unnecessary, 
aud savours much of what infidels have been happy to have 
opportunities of terming pious fraud. ‘To inquire whether the 
system of the Jesuits be good, would be to examine almost the 
whole—certainly the more latent part of the Catholic code, 
which we cannot conveniently do; nor would we, were we free 
from avocations, persuaded that the task will be ably performed 
by Mr. Fletcher in his lectures. That is the best religion for 4 
man’s self, of which his reason and his conscience the most fully 
approve; and that is the best form of religion tor a state which, 
cateris paribus, tends the most to maintain its civil constitution, 
and to facilitate the administration of its laws. It deserves te 
be remarked, that the Jesuit branch of the Papal church is a 
constant, zealous, firm friend, not to any one of the Popish 
governments exclusively, but to all of them wherever they exist : 
and were we convinced, that it is capable of preventing, for 20 
or 50 years, such revolutions in those governments as may affect 
our island, we should feel no desire to make a single proselyte 
from their body—did we believe it practicable (which we do not) 
for human art to convert an experienced Jesuit. Their attach- 
ment to tle faith they profess, their zeal, and their constancy, 
are worthy the imitation of all Christians. And if they really 
are among the securities for the stability of Catholic thrones, 
they must be a security, in a peculiar manner and degree, for 
that of the Papal chair; and the Pope bas at length found a 
trusty ally, Unhappy man! his mistortunes in his grey. hairs. 
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have excited compassion in the breasts of thousands, who little 
wished to see his spiritual power restored. It is not indeed two 
years since he, or any human being, supposed that it ever would 
be restored: yet venerable Rome, about to be re-adorned with 
her stately monuments, sees him again in his palace, and in 
plenary possession of all his prerogatives spiritual and tem- 
poral. 

Wherever there are rich possessions and superior power, there 
will be incentives to the cupidity and the jealous fear of adjoin- 
ing governments. The Rajah of Napaul, who is already re- 
duced to his sober senses, took up arms against the India Com- 
pany, because he and some of his neighbours had persuaded 
themselves, that the time was come when they might co-operate 
successfully. It is believed that the movements of the Rajah 
were far from displeasing to the unwarlike sovereign of China ; 
and no doubt is entertained of some of the Princes of Hindos- 
tan having agreed to act in concert. Now, on this subject we 
are to observe, that if Lord Wellesley’s masterly system had 
not been exchanged for the pinching, petty proceedings of the 
government that succeeded his, the recent movements would 
not have taken place. Some of the Indian powers would long 
since have been disubled—the rest deterred—from entering the 
lists with the Company. But what is it that must be done, 
after the course that has been taken, to render our eastern pos- 
sessions secure? Just what Marquis Wellesley proposed doing, 
and what Lord Moira has, in part, done—the Company’s fron- 
tiers must be thrown forward in several directions, and some of 
its most troublesome neighbours fixed’in the back ground. All 
wise governments aim at a safe frontier—one either very strongly 
fortified—or far removed from the seat of empire. For what 
else have the Dutch and the English lately agreed to sink so 
much money? This was a principal object with the Prussians 
in the late grand struggle; and with ourselves in our last petty 
contest with the Americans. But no where can a well-defined 
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frontier be of greater importance than in India—where some 
Princes are apt to be swayed by a European policy not at all 
British, where all are faithless, and where most of them possess 
territories which nature has raised so high above the level of our 
maritime settlements, that they can descend upon us at pleasure, 
and, when seriously menaced, steal back through their loop- 
holes—calling upon us to follow them at our peril. It seems, 
however, that perils do not dismay our troops ; and Lord Moira 
has taken care that there shall not in future be occasion for their 
prowess being tried on the side of Napaul.—In adverting to 
this subject, we must take leave to say, that it is fortunate for 
the India Company that the Directors were not within a few 
posts of Calcutta last winter; or, unquestionably, they would 
have insisted upon an immediate accommodation of all differ- 
ences. In such a case, the public would have had no satisfac- 
tion but that of being assured, that gentlemen had been ap- 
poiited to arrange matters—just as other gentlemen are now 
arranging matters somewhere on the river St. Croix. Lord 
Moira’s just views of things have led him to employ vigorous, 
effectual means, not merely for the immediate honour, but 
for the ultimate security of the Company’s possessions ; and the 
Directors have the happiness to know that an enlightened policy 
has been successfully acted upon, although they had thought it 
wise to proscribe it. ‘Their Governor-General has, however, 
manifested no culpable passion for war. As moderate in his 
political principles, as he is conciliating in his manners, he will 
be found to have sought, on all proper occasions, for peace— 
not war—the former of which, however, is sometimes by far the 
creater evil. 

In the southern peninsula of Europe, scarcely does any thing 
now occur capable of exciting a lively interest. The dead calm 
that succeeds the storm, resembles and is congenial to the habits 
of the nations who live there; they have it, and seem disposed 
to enjoy it. Portugal, very insignificant, except for its pure air, 
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its port wiric, and the disciplme which we have infused mto its 
army, is overlooked in most of our daily conversations: and, 
but for the unfortunate Porlier, Spain would now have been as 
little noticed by foreigners as her sister kingdom. The fate of 
that man, who deemed it better to die like a Roman, than live 
like a Spamiard, is very affecting—his conduct having been 
marked by great boldness, and his noble enterprise ascribed to 
rnotives every way worthy. But if the cause in which he died 
was good, his management of it was, almost beyond precedent, 
bad. He acted most iinprovidently : nothing was conceited 


with a view to friendly and effectual co-operation; nothing pro- 


- vided as the indispensable sinews of war. It would appear as 


if he had judged of the state of other men’s minds by his own; 
and flattered himself that he had only to sav Give us back our 
Cortes—to induce all Spain to joi in the call. He ought to 
have known his countrymen better. Murat’s descent on Naples 
was just as well planned and as well executed as Porlier’s 
msurrection. Rashness will lead to failure, whether it be the 
offspring of black despair, or of a generous enthusiasm.— 
Whatever our wishes for the success of Porlier’s enterprise may 
have been, we have no desire to hear of any other Spanish 
patriot soon taking up the common cause. No man ought to 
presume upon finding a great nation unanimous on any public 
question ; and, where they are not unanimous, or nearly so, 
an attempt to innovate must provoke resistance, and resistance 
lead to civil war. If we speak truth, we cannot speak well of 
his Catholic Majesty. But he has been but a short time on the 
throne ; and is said to err, not from want of native goodness, 
but through pernicious counsels. Let us then hope that he will 
banish from his presence all wicked counsellors. — Porlier’s 
project is said tu have already disposed him to adopt vigorous, 
yet conciliatory, measures; and if so, how fortunate for his 


country aud himself! [low much better for any people to have’ 
their rights graciously conceded, than to be obliged to extort 
them by main force ! 
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Art. IL—l. The Field of Waterloo; By WatTeR Scott, 


Svo. 5s. 


2. Waterloo; by EpmMunp L. Swrrr, Barrister at Law. 5s. 


3. Waterloo, an Heroic Poem, by the author of « The General 
Post Bag,” “ Rejected Odes,” &c. &c. 4to. Il. 5s. 


4. The Heroes of Waterloo, an Ode, By W.S. WALKER, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 


5. The Battle of Waterloo, by GEorGE WALKER. 8vo. 3s. 


6. Wellington’s Triumph, or the Battle of Waterloo, by Wi1- 
L1aAM FHOoMAS FirzGERALD, Esq. 8vo. Is. 


7, An Ode on the Victory of Waterloo, by ExizanerH Cop- 
BOLD. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


‘Tae difficulty of celebrating contemporary actions and familiar 
subjects, has been long felt and universally acknowledged, It 
arises from an obvious cause. We all know that to enable us 
to impart any high interest to poetry, a certain degree of illus 
sion is necessary. Objects or events founded on matters of 
fact, of which many readers have been witnesses, and with 
whose details all are acquainted, can afford the poet no scope 
for exercising his powers of invention, and but few oppor- 
tunities of recurring to the playful sallies and enchanting 
agency of fancy. If, in describing a recent event, the poet ven- 
ture to indulge enthusiasm, he will be in great danger of ex~ 
aggerating—and exaggeration in matters where the cold realit 
is before the eyes of a reader, will seldom fail to excite ridicule. 
Great moral, political, or military events may be compared to 
those ruder productions of art, which on a near inspection 
appear coarse, rugged, and mis-shapen; but when surveyed at 
a proper distance, lose their harsher features, and are seen to 
possess symmetry and just proportion. ‘Tobe seen to full ad- 
vantage, they must be contemplated through the medium of 
memory, enriched by various associations: they then become 
mellowed and softened; the harsher points of i prospect are 
subdued, and it assumes a tone like that of the landscape illu- 
mined by the mild beams of the autumnal moon. 

If Addison’s ‘Campaign’ could not escape the censures of an 
eminent critic, who characterised it as a mere gazette in rhyme, 
how much have we to fear for the poets of our own day? For- 
tunately, they have no fear for themselves: the reader has but 
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to glance at the list which heads this article, to see how many 
have come confidently to the task of celebrating an achievement, 
as far superior to that commemorated by Addison, as his poem 
is to any of those which it is our present business to notice. 

Of these efforts, the principal in point of interest and merit of 
execution, are Walter Scott’s, Swift’s, and that of the Anony- 
mous Author of the Heroic Poem. 

Scott’s Field of Waterloo possesses the peculiarities of his 
former productions. It displays the feeling and tenderness, the 
picturesque and realizing effect, which he knows so well how to 
impart to his incidents and descriptions. 

i Mr. Swift is far from being an indifferent poet. His poem 
is short, and contains but little immediately descriptive of the 
deeds of Waterloo; yet that little is full of vigour and interest. 
We think, however, that the public will have reason to complain 
of the price at which they must purchase pamphlets of such a 
thin airy form as those just mentioned. Scott has five and 
thirty pages, Swift only sixteen, and yet jfve shillings is the 
price of each—a sum quite sufficient for both. Had we been 
consulted on this point we should have exclaimed with Dryden: 

‘Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown.’ 

The ‘ Heroic Poem’ is characterized hy a kind of turgid vehe- 
mence, a confusion of metaphor, a constant endeavour to unite 
images and things which no laws of association permit to come 
together; and the author loses himself completely in some of 
his attempts to attain sublimity—professus grandia, turget. It 
is right to apprize the reader, that the extracts we have given 
from this author are among the best parts of his poem. 

The two first of the above writers have entered but little 
into the dreadful pomp and circumstance of war.’ They have 
pursued a more pleasing course by dwelling on the softening 
recollections of the bloody scene; by hailing its present, and 
anticipating its future beneficial results to Europe and to man- 
kind. On the contrary, the Author of the ‘Heroic poem,’ 
though not a minute chronicler of what happened in the field, 
has descended to a more detailed account of events. 

The following extracts will be found to be so arranged, as 
to give the reader an idea of the merits of these productions, 
and at the same time to present a tolerably correct view of the 
principal features of the ever memorable scene. 

Walter Scott’s poem opens with a view of the scenery ane 
present appearance of the field of battle. The poet asks; 
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“ Now, see’st thou aught in this lone scene 
Can tell of that which late hath been ?-- 
A stranger might reply, 
‘ The bare extent of stubble plain 
Seems lately ighten'd of its grain ; 
And yonder sable tracts remain 
Marks of the peasant’s ponderous wain, 
When harvest-home was nigh, 
On these broad spots of trampled ground, 
Perchance the rustics danced such round 
As Teniers lov’d to draw : 
Aud where the earth seems scorch’d by flame, 
To dress the homely feast they came, 
And toil’d the kerchief’d village dame 
Around her fire ot straw !’ 
So deem’st thou— so each mortal deems, 
Of that which 1s from that which seems: 
But other harvest here 
‘Than that which peasant’s scythe demands, 
Was gather'd in by sterner hands, 
With bayonet, blade, and spear. 
No vulgar crop was theirs to reap, 
No stinted harvest thin and cheap! 
Iieroes hefore each fatal sweep 
Fell thick as ripen’d grain ; 
And ere the darkening of the day, 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of the fray, 
The corpses of the slain. 
Aye, look again—that line so black 
And trampled, marks the bivouack, 
Yon deep-grav’d ruts the artillery’s track, 
So often lost and won; 
And close beside, the harden’d mud, 
Still shows where, fetlock-deep in blood, 
The fierce dragoon, through battle’s flood, 
Dash’d the hot war-horse on. 
These spots of excavation tell 
The ravage of the bursting shell— 
And feel’st thou not the tainted steam, 
That reeks against the sultry beam, 
From yonder trenched mound? 
The pestilential fumes declare 
That carnage has replenish’d there 
Her garner-house protound.” 

This is in Scott’s best manner; nor do we consider the 
following picture given by Swift of the assemblage of the 
troops as inferior in spirit and energy : 

“ They come !--Tte world in arms !—The nations come, 
Strong in ‘heir quarrel, in their danger strong: 
From every clime they strike the distant drum, 


From every clime they call the countless throng, 
To vindicate the Right, and quell the Wrong .... 
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The tillers of a thousand plains are here, 
Flashing on high the brand and bayonet ; 

The woodman and the hunter grasp their spear, 

The fisher of the rock, the hardy mountaineer. 


“ Prussia !—Thy war-worn sons their line array, 
Eagerly straining for the strife renewed ; 

Their wrath of memory broods o’er Jena’s day, 

That rent thy sceptre—not thy soul subdued.— 
Stern Blucher smiles on the awaken’d feud, 

How glad again the soldier-garb to wear! 
The Landwehr spreads its lengthening multitude; 

The sable standard lours aloft in air, 

And every head is plumed, and every sword is bare. 

But oh, the Island Band!—When march they forth, 
Chaunting aloud their lay of battles won? 

When from the West, the South, the rugged North, 
Shall Erin green and dusky Caledon, 

And snow-white Albion blend their strength in one ?-— 

Lo! there their Arthur’s pennon proudly shines, 
That erst the crimson hand of Victory spun: 

There the red rose, the redder cross entwines, 

And in their sanguine stream the war incarnadines. 

Short season this, when at the war-note’s swell 
All Europe gathers on the tented plain, 

Short season for our timid muse to tell 
Of Belgic, ot Bavar, of Russe or Dane, 
And legions stretched beyond her eye’s last strain; 

Their vanguard glimmering like a distant star.— 
And thither speed the impatient sons of Spain; 

And, rushing from its ridgy Alp afar, 

Helvetia !—there descends thine Avalanche of war.” 


The conflict is thus described by the anonymous author of 
the Heroic poem. 


«¢ Hark to that crash !—was it tempest born 
And rolls it down from the arch of heaven? 
Is it some rude rock by earthquake uptorn ?— 
And why is the welkin red and riven? 
The welkin is red with the cannon’s breath, 
The welkin is riven with the voice of death, 
And many a hand the sword is grasping, 
And many a gallant form lies gasping. 
The storm roars loud; swift speed the fires 
That light a thousand funeral pyres, 
The altars of the dead ; 
The drooping glade is wet with blood; 
‘The spot where erst the valiant stood, 
Is now the hero’s bed. 
By the dear memory of the past, 
Intrepid Prussia, stand thee fast! 
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By mighty triumphs won, 
On—as thou lovest a conqueror’s naine, 
By all thy hopes of fire and fame; 
By all thy laurels—on! 
Britons be belat your fathers stood, 
In Cressy’s field, breast-high in blood ; 
Oh, emulate their fame; 
Let not Aboukir's wreaths be torn, 
Nor Maida’s blooming laurels worn, 
Mixed with the leaves of shame, 
Stand, gallant guards; intrepid host, 
\ Though dangers thicken round your post; 
The morn is big with spoil. 
Renown unlocks her sacred spring, 
And richest wreaths shall evening bring 
To crown a day of toil. 
Be stout of heart, and strong of arm: 
Let terror fly and hope be warm, 
Repel the rebel foe; 
For mad with impotent disdain, 
They rush impetuous o’er the plain 
To court their overthrow. 
Swift at the word, the steel has sped, 
And rais’d a rampart of the dead ; 
) They fall, they reel, they tly :— 
Renew the charge :—the torrent flood 
Rolls back its reeking stream of blood; 
That shout was victory, 
On gallant guards, for by your side, 
The Highland band, brave Scotland’s pride, 
Undaunted brave the fray ; 
On, brave Macdonnell, give the word, 
Unloose the vigour of thy sword, 
, And win the glorious day. 
Great was that charge—hurrah ! they yield! 
France trails her lines across the field, 
Her lofty eagles fly: 
. As erst when Moskwa lock’d her streams, 
And frozen death rode on the beams 
i Shot from an hostile sky.” 


Blucher’s perilous situation entangled under his dead horse, 
and his hair-breadth escape, are told with much spirit : 


“ New aids arrive, the strengthen'd foe 
Gives back the fatal overthrow ; 
é Now, Blucher, spur thy steed ; 
Furious and drunk from many a wound, 
Thy Lot pursuers tear the ground ; 
Thy life hangs on thy speed. 
He falls: —‘ protecting power that spread 
Mists round the trembling Trojan’s head, 
His buckler and his guide’— 
é Heaven hears th’ uofinish’d prayer ; the storm 
Sweeps harmless round the veteran’s form ; 
On rolls the battle-tide. 
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Now, Prussians, as ye love your chief, 
- Drive back the charge, give prompt relief: 
’Tis done :—with firm recuil, 
Wheel back the bands, so lately riven, 
With shouts that rend the vault of heaven, 
And glory crowns their toil.” 


The particulars of the fall of Sir W. Ponsonby are not, we 
believe, very generally known. He led his brigade against the 
Polish lancers, to check a destructive charge aimed at the 
British infantry. He was separated from his men, and, accom- 
panied only by his aide-de-camp, was crossing a newly- 
ploughed field to join his comrades. The ground was so soft, 
and the soil ¢o tenacious, that his horse stuck fast. At this 
instant a body of lancers approached him at full speed. Sir W. 
aware of the event, was in the act of giving a picture and his 
watch to the aide-de-camp to be delivered to his family, when 
the lancers came up and instantly despatched both. His body 
was afterwards found lying by the side of his horse, pierced 
with no less than seven deep wounds. The author alludes to 
this sad event-in lines full of tenderness. 


“ Now curse upon thy base-born steed, 
Whose mettle flags in time of need ; 

And curse upon the soil! 

By the strong share too newly riven, 
And moisten’d by the rains of heaven, 

In peril fraught and toil. 

The hollow hoot the moisture drinks, 
Bootless the pointed spur—he sinks ! 

In, vain the warrior plies ; 
Steedsman aud steed their toil have done: 
Now, Fortune, aid thy gallant son, 

For Hope, apostate, flies. 

One glance to Heaven the hero cast ; 
One glance of anguish, and. the last, 

Affliction’s parting throe ;— 

Tis done; they sink beneath the storm, 
While o’er each mute and mangled form 
Exults the savage toe.” 


The tribute to the illustrious Duke of Brunswick is short 
but emphatic : 


“ But woe to tell! the setting sun 
Show’d rich stains on the laurels won, 
When perish’d Brunswick's pride ; 
Reckless of life, he nobly stood, 
Amidst a wilderness of blood, 
Beat |hack his foe and died. 
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Ages unborn shall proudly tell 
How well he fought, how greatly fell ; 
And consecrate lis grave : 
And time shall bear bis honour’d name, 
Untaded, to the perch of fame, 
The temple of the brave.” 


We have been informed that about 5 o’clock an aide-de-camp 
came to state to the Duke of Wellington, that the fifth ‘divi- 
sion was reduced from 4000 to little more than 400, and that 
it was impossible for them to maintain their position. ¢I 
cannot help it,’ said the chief; ‘ they must keep their ground, 
and so must I to the last: Would to God that night or Blu- 
cher were come.’ It has been asserted that the Duke was ad- 
vised by some of his officers to think of effecting a retreat, as 
there did not appear any reasonable expectation of a successful 
issue. It is at least certain that a momentary doubt prevailed, 
not only in the French, but in the British army. It was about 
7 o'clock when a brisk firing heard by the British in the rear 
of Bonaparte’s right flank, announced the attack of the Prus- 
sians, who had been prevented from coming earlier into action 
by the difficulties of the march through the defile of St. Lam- 


bert. This critical posture of affairs is well described by 
Scott in the following stanzas : 


“Is there no hope? look out again ; 
Iinzza! a squadron sweeps the plain ; 
They must be here anon: 
Then cheer ye, drooping messmates, cheer ! 
Renew the charge, support is near, 
And glory urges on. 
Swift through ihe lines the message flies, 
And hope, and strength, and heart supplies ; 
Again they grasp the stecl. 
A second charge the bugle blows, 
Again the gallant lezions close, 
The rebel columns reel. 
They come! ’Tis Blucher takes the lead! 
! know him by his English steed ; 
I know him by his shout : 
Fired with a warrior’s ardent flame, 
I hear him cry—“ On, on, for fame ; 
Complete aad crown the rout,” 


Viewing the havoc and dismay attending this retreat, W. 
Scott thus addresses Napoleon : 


* But vet, to suen this hour of ill, 
Look, ere thou leav’st the fatal hill, 
Back on yon broken ranks— 
Upon whose wild contusion gleams 
The moon, as on the troubled streams 
When rivers break their banks, 
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And to the ruined peasant’s eye, 
Objects half seen roll swiftly by, 
Down the dread current hurl’d— 
So mingle banner, wain and gun, 
Where the tremendous flight rolls on 
Of warrivrs, who, when morn begun, 
A Defied a banded world. 
ot In one campaign, thy martial fame, 
: Thy empire, dynasty and name, 
Have felt the final stroke ; 
And now, o’er thy devoted head 
The last stern vial’s wrath is shed, 
The last dread seal is broke.” 


We cannot better gratify our readers than by presenting 
them with a part of the pathetic lines with which the same 
poet concludes his beautiful, and impressive, little production. 


“ Look forth, once more, with soften’d heart, 
Ere from the field of fame we part ; 
Triumph and sorrow border near, 
And joy oft melts into a tear. 
Alas! what links of love that morn 
Has War’s rude hand asunder torn! 
For ne’er was field so sternly fought, 
And ne’er was conquest dearer bought. 
Thou canst not name one tender tie 
But here dissolved its retiques lie ! 
O when thou seest some mourner’s vetl 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 
Or mark’st the matron’s bursting tears 
Stream when the stricken drum she hears; 
Or see how manlier grief, suppress'¢, 
Is labouring in a father’s breast,— 
With no enquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterloo! 
Period of honour as of woes, 
What bright careers ’twas thine to close! 
Thou saw’st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Picton’s soul of fire— 
Saw’st in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of Ponsonby could die— 
De Lancy change Love's bridal wreath, 
For laurels from the hand of death, 
And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 
Die like the offspring of Lochiel ; 
And generous Gordon in the strife, 
Fall while he watch'd his leader’s life. 
Ab! though her guardian angei’s shield 
Fenced Britain's hero through the field, 
Fate not the less her power made known, 
Through his friends’ hearts to pierce his own !” 


The other poems, as being of minor importance, we shall 
dismiss with only a few words. The Ode to the Heroes of 
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Waterloo, by W. S. Walker, of Trinity College, possesses con- 
siderable spirit and elegance. A single stanza will bear testi- 
mony to this : 


“Oh Wellesley ! on thy conquering sword 
Their tears the rescued nations shed : 
The thanks of thousand hearts are pour’d 

Around thy many-laureil'd head. 
Roused trom his nest by hattle-cries, 
Pyrene’s eagle screaming fled, 
Thy standard wav’d in Gascon skies, 
It clittered on Toulouse’s head : 
It seem'd that glory then might close 
Her eagle wing, and check her flight ; 
But fate hath waked her from repose, 
And wing’d her to a nobler height!” 


Alike in name, but very dissimilar in poetic merit, is the 
author of the ¢ Battle of Waterloo.’ But if he has not the 
genius of some poets, he has at least more than the assurance 
of most of them, He thinks it ¢ vain to expect shelter from the 
rich and the great, in competition with such names as Scott, 
Byron, Southey, Swift, &c.’ yet he premises ¢ its being possible 
that this little poem may descend to posterity, when the inci- 
dents of so unparallelled a battle shall be only matter of histo- 


ty. Now what is this poem of which such great things are 
prognosticated ? The following is part of it, 


« Thirty six thousand British there, 
With Dutch and Belgians too ; 
Brunswicks and Hanoverians share 
The fight of Waterloo, 
And there was Major Robert Cairnes, 
A man of much tried worth ; 
Ellis and Hamilton and Packe ; 
Curson of noble birth. 
And there was Ferrier of the Guards ; 
Eleven times on, or more, 
He boldly led the furious charge, 
Though wounded deep before. 
Then rallying up the Belgic troops, 
tlis hat he waved on high ; 
‘Come on!” he cried, ‘Come on, my boys! 
‘ Among them now let fly! /’ 
liere Captain Kelly of the Guards 
A colonel fought and slew, 
Commander of the Cuirassiers ; 
He clove his head in two.” 


“ So sung the Bard, whose lays for years express'd 
The honest hatred of a patriot breast. 

The Muses’ prophecy’s complete at last, 

Thy reign, detested Corsican, is past!” 
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This is a fair specimen of the song of William Thomas 


Fitzgerald, Esq. author of Wellington’s ‘Triumph, whose muse 
would never want praise, could her patriotism be viewed apart 


from her poetry. 

The last effusion that we have to notice is an Ode on the 
Victory of Waterloo, by Eliz. Cobbold. Gallantry positively 
forbids that we should in any degree censure this well meant 
production of a female pen! The Lady’s talent for poetry is 
very respectable; and she never fails from want of genius. 
The following stanzas have considerable merit : 


“ And when the stillness of the night, 
Scarce broken by the dying groan, 
Or wounded warrior’s feeble moan, 
Succeeded to tne clang of fight, 
The clouded moon, with sickly gleam, 
Glanced on the field her coldest beam, 
And shuddering look'd, with aspect frore, 
On corses, scatter’d arms, and stagnant pools of sore, 
Then, «er the bloody plain, 
As Victory stretch’d her eagle wing, 
And wav'd her wreath on high, 
A tear from Pity’s holy spring 
Stood trembling in her eye; 
She mourn’d her many heroes slain, 
But wept amidst her joy. 
‘That tear embalm’d the mighty dead, 
it deck’d with flowers their altar-bed, 
And thence celestial odours rise 
In blood-atoning sacrifice ; 
And Victory’s inumid eyes 
Are raised to heaven with Seraph glance 
Of glorious and extacic trance, 
As on her raptured vision press 
Bright scenes of future happiness.” 


It is requisite to acquaint the public at parting, that the 
Poems of Walter Scott, and Elizabeth Cobbold, are published 
for the benefit of the Waterloo Subscription—an instance of 
rare disinterestedness in the one, of amiable feeling in the 
other. 


Arr. Ifl.—The Church in Danger ; a Statement of the Cause, 
and of the probable means of averting that Danger attempted ; 
tn a Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Liverpool, 
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Sc. §c. By the Rev. Ricnarp Yates, B.D. and FSA. 
Chaplain to his Majesty’s Royal Hospital Chelsea, Rector of 
Ashen, and Alternate Preacher to the Philanthropic Society. 
Svo. pp. 226. London. Rivington. 1815. 


‘THe work which we are about to notice, possesses a neculiar 
claim to the attention of the public. We have perused it witha 
mixture of pleasure and regret,—pleasure at seeing an excellent 
remedy proposed for a great evil, and regret at perceiving the 
extent of that evil. Mr. Yates’s exposition of it is one for 
which we were not fully prepared. We had indeed been ac- 
customed to apprehend some danger to our establishment, and 
from the quarters to which our attention is directed. But 
we certainly had not felt that the danger was so overwhelm- 
ing as it is now represented ; that the assailants were so nearly 
at our doors; and that the call for resistance had become so 
loud and urgent. Respectable characters had occasionally desi- 
red us to beware of this or that Society —of this or that Sect— 
as inimical to our religious institutions. But none of them, it 
seems, embraced the whole of the question; in their eagerness 
to expose one source of danger, they overlooked that which is 
the greatest of all. 

This important publication is an address to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, enforcing the necessity of an immediate interference on the 
part of the Legislature in favor of the Church established in 
this country, which Mr. Yates states to be in great and immi- 
nent danger; and showing the means through which such inter- 
ference may be rendered practicable and effectual. 

It bears the title of The Church in Danger, for the triteness 
and suspicious nature of which the author thinks it necessary to 
offer an apology. He confesses that the cry—The Church is in 
Danger—has often been set up by interested men to serve the 
purpose of a political party and to ‘conceal the real tendency 
of proceedings inimical to the public welfare :” yet he insists 
that it is possible a patriotic or useful purpose may be developed 
in an address under that title. Of his purpose we hasten to 
observe, that nothing but patriotism and philanthropy of the 
purest kind could either have dictated it, or have guided him in 
the execution of it. His apology is continued thus: ‘That I 
«< have upon this occasion ventured to make use of a phrase which 
‘«‘ has borne a dubious import, and been employed for sinister 
‘< purposes, originates solely in a strong conviction of its literal 
«truth and deep importance, in the application intended to be 
«¢ ziven to it in the following pages.” ap. 1. 
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No subject indeed can be more important, or more interestin 
to every lover of his country, to every friend of virtue and reli- 
gion, than the one thus brought under consideration. It is not 
to the feelings of Churchmen alone that the author appeals. 
The facts recorded in his statement are calculated to interest 
every good and benevolent man, whatever be his religious opi- 
nions. ‘The object in view is not to assert the cause of the 
Church of England, as distinguished from, or opposed to, any 
other religious society ; but to assert the cause of morality and 
religion, as they may be affected by the prosperity or decay of 
that Church. And it is obvious, that if the assertion, that the 
interests of religion and morality are so connected with those of 
the national Church that they must prosper or suffer together, 
can be made out ; every friend of religion and morality would 
be interested in upholding the Church. 

Mr. Yates’s endeavour being to state the necessity of a Legis- 
lative—not to propose a Doctrinal Defence of the Church of 
England, he has carefully abstained from all those disputed points 
not immediately and necessarily connected with his subject. 


“I beg therefore,” he observes, “ to take it for granted that the end 
and purposes of the Social Union are promoted,—obedience to human 
Laws enforced,—and the consequent domestic peace, harmony, and pros- 
perity of the State secured, by an established Religion. 

“And by your Lordship, and all who admire, respect, and venerate 
the British Constitution, it will also be readily admitted, that the Esta- 
blished Church of England is admirably adapted to attain all these im- 
portant purposes, That its pious, doctrinal, and scriptural Liturgy is 
second to no merely human composition. And that its tolerant prin- 
ciples, as developed in the practical administration of its policy during 
the last two hundred years, are the best demonstration of the friendly 
aspect it bears towards the just jiberties and rational happiness of man- 
kind.” pp. 9, 10. 

* * * * * * * 

“From these remarks it is not intended to infer, that the general ex- 
cellence of our Church Establishment should lead us to plead for the 
absolute and permanent perfection of every particular part; but, that it is 
one of the most important duties of the Legislature, in affording to the 
Church the just and adequate support of Law, to supply the means of cor- 
recting those weaknesses and imperfections which the lapse of ag¢s may 
occasion ; and to provide that its powers and capacities of conferring its 
advantages may be assimilated to ihe discoveries of experience,—to the 
augmenting population of the country,—to the progressive improvements 
of Society,—and to that increasing intelligence, and surely 1 may adi, that 
more rational piety, which its own judicious institutions have so largely 
contributed ty disseminate and call into action. 

“ From the numerous incidental notices that have been in various ways 
for some time past occasionally thrown before the public, I have long 
hoped that sume more powerful and energetic statement might have 
called the observation of the government to the impending and increasing 
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danger of our Ecclesiastical Establishment. But as nothing sufficiently 
distinct and particular has, to my knowledge, yet appeared, and as the 
humblest instrument is sometimes permitted under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence to be product.ve of good; [ have thought I could not better ex- 
press that deep sense of filial and devoted attachment, which I shall 
ever rejoice in an opportunity of evincing for our truly venerable aud 
apostolic Church, than by entreating your Lordsliip’s attention to a cir- 
cumstance, originating in the defective Legislation, and the rash and 
intemperate measures, that unhappily dim:ned the lustre and lessened 
the benefits of the blessed and glorious Reformation. A circumstance 
which from the operation of the causes just noted has now increased to 
an extent, and assumed an appearance, so threatening and dangerous to 
the Established Church, that an adequate and effectual remedy can only 
be supplied hy the wisdom of Parliament, which hath hitberto not been 


efficiently directed to the subject, either from an imperfect perception of 


the growing evil, or perhaps from a reluctance to touch even with the 
finger of supposed innovation so august and venerable a fabric.” pp. 
11—193. 


The alarm respecting the safety of the establishment which 
has so generally prevailed, has been kept up by the writings of 
well-meaning men, by whom various causes of danger have 
been assigned. The chief of these are Bible Societies, Lancas- 
terian Schools, the active exertions of Sectaries, and the increase 
of Methodism; and, in consequence of these, the daily defec- 
tion from the Establishment. Let us state at once, in an abridged 
form, what the author shall presently express at length, that he 
does not believe, either that any, or all of these taken together 
are the cause of the growing evil, or that the suppression of them 
all would remove it. 


“Tn the following pages it will be attempted not only to trace out the 
real cause of this Detection, but also to prove that a controuling power is 
possessed by the Government, and that upon the due exercise of that 
power the safety of the Church may depend.” p. 16. 

“To remove these prevalent apprehensions from the theoretical and 
inefficient causes to which they have been assigned; and to ascertain, 
and fix the attention upon a more real and more decidedly operative 
source of danger: it is now proposed as a most satisfactory and decisive 
method, to appeal to the direct evidence of Fact, as deduced from a docu- 
ment of allowed and indisputable authority—the last Parochial Returns 
of Population, as laid betore the House of Commons, and published 
by ph of Parliament. 

“ To give the extracts from this work their intended bearing upon the 
question, in ascertaining the chief ge re and indicating the probable 
means of averting the apprehended danger, it will be necessary that 
they should be preceded and accompanied by some illustrative obser- 
vations, comprizing the following chief Points, to be considered in 
elucidation of this subject, 

“The Mode io which the benefits of the Established Church are 
educed and communicated. 

“ The Provisions appropriated for that purpose. 
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“The Legislative Defect which is supposed to have occasioned the 
present danger of the Church. 


“An induction of particulars from the Parliamentary Reports, 


showing the injurious effects which appear to have resulted from that 
Defect. 


“The Inferences from this statement of Facts,—-tending to prove 

“ That Bible Societies not being the chief cause of injury, their 
restraint or suppression would not remove the danger. 

“That the mncrease of Sectarian Methodism ts not the cause, but a 
Consequence of the present state of the Church. 

“‘ That the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Society 
for the establishment of National Schools, though admirable auvyiliarie<, 
are not, and cannot of themselves be equal to the task of averting tha 
threatening danger. 


“ That the recent Acts relating to the residence of the Clergy, and the 


employment of Curates, liave not reached or even tunci. upen the 
source and cause of Danger. 


‘That the proposal for erecting one large Parochial Church in each 
of the present Parishes must be found a very inadequate remedy. 

“ And that a Legislative enactment prescribing a Distribution of the 
Population into appropriate Divisions,—supplying the means of public 
worship,—and providing for the useful and efficient discharge of the 
Pastoral offices, in districts not hitherto so provided,—is the most certain 
and only probable means of securing the stability and prosperity of the 


Established Church.” pp. 17—19. 

The means by which the benefits of the Established Church 
are to be communicated are, religious instruction, which must 
be received by the mass of the People chiefly through the me- 
dium of Public Worship. But “to give Public Worship its 
“full and beneficial effect, the necessary Duty devolves upon 
‘¢ the State, of providing for a proper Division of the Country 
into Parishes, a regular Ministry appointed and supported by 
«“ Law, and the Erection of sufficient and convenient Structures 
‘s for the celebration of Divine Service.” 

A ministry appointed and supported by law. What does 
this mean? Mr. Yates’s usual perspicuity seems here to have 
failed him. ‘The English clergy are appointed according to law 
—not by law. But the expression swpported by law, is still 
more ambiguous. Does it not mean protected rather than main- 
tained ? If the former, the new clergy will be precisely on a 
footing with the ministers of private Chapels: if the latter, they 
must be beneficed ; and who can afford to do this? The con- 
sideration of this alternative leads to anoth: r consideration, which 
is of supreme importance, and to which we shall direct our at- 
tention before we close this article. It is this: Supposing a great 
accession to be made to the number of the officiating clergy, 
will it be advantageous to the cause of sound religion that the 
should subsist on permanent incomes granted by the state, rather 
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than on such as may annually be derived from those who com- 
pose their >uditories ?—We go on with our author, whose gene- 
neral object, and whose personal worth, give him a claim to 
a full hearing. 


“ Under the ascendancy of the Roman Catholic form of Religion in this 
Country, no deficiency in these respects appeared ; so far otherwise, 
that it became necessary to the welfare of the Community to restrain the 
misguided piety and zeal of those ages, and rescue the industry aud pro- 
ductive exertions of the country from the torpid and Lenumbing effects 
of a superstitious and ignorant devotion, displayed in Expensive and 
External Forms. 

“ But it is much to be lamented that, in applying a remedy to these 
evident and injurious abuses, an avaricious and sacrilegious vivlence was 
suffered to usurp the offices of justice, wisdom, and temperate reform. 
The possessions of the Church were torn from it with such an unsparing 
and indiscriminating hand, that many extensive Parishes were left totally 
destitute of the allotted naintenance and support of Persons and Places 
necessary for Public Worship. 

“* And what is still more to be lamented, the Legislators of that day— 
in their haste to cast the mantle of legal authority over the atrocious ex- 
cesses of plundering cupidity, and to sanction the spoliation and demo- 
lition of what was then thought the too numerous structures of Religion, 
totally neglected to make any proper provision to supply the necessities 
consequent upon any change in the situation, or future increase in 
the Population.” pp. 21, 22. 

“ An Act was passed in the ninth year of Queen Anne to provide for 
the building of fifty new churches. But this wise and benevolent law, 
from some deficiency in the enactments, or rather perhaps from the 
buildings being conducted on too expensive a scale, failed of its intended 
effect, and only about one fifth of the number, even then thought neces- 
sary, were completed, Since that period this defect in the original for- 
mation of the national church has been daily becoming more apparent. 

“ An increase of habitations and an augmentation of population have 
heen gradually accumulating around the metropolis, and in many other 
districts, without any corresponding arrangements to sectne for the 
established church the due administration of its offices. The parishes 
immediately surrounding the City of London, long after their original 
boundaries had been given to them, though of considerable extent, con- 
tained only a village population of one or two hundred souls, with a 
village church of sufficient capacity to accommodate the whole, under the 
care of a rector or vicar, whose personal knowledge of his flock rendered 
the discharge o° his official duties advantageous both to them and to the 
state; his instructions beneficial, and his residence a blessing. 

“ These parishes remaining for the most part the same in superficial 
extent, have increased in population to the almost incredible amount of 
thirty, forty, fifty, and in one instance upwards ef seventy thousand 
souls, and 20 concomitant alteration has been made to provide for the in- 
struction and suverintendance of the established church.” pp. 29—81. 


This last paragraph contains a truth every way worthy the 
attention of the legislature. And here we think that we see much 
of the cause of that danger which has been ascribed to so many 
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other causes, and of whichso many partialand insufficient remedies 
have been proposed. ‘To obviate some part of the inconvenience 
arising from the want of churches, which had long been felt and 
complained of in almost every populous neighbourhood, the 
chapel system was introduced. ‘This system is shown to be in 
some respects injurious to the established church, and in no re- 
spect an efficient remedy of the existing evil. 


“The chapels are built and conducted wholly as pecuniary and com- 
mercial speculations. The first object of the proprietors is to obtain the 
highest possible rent for the pews. ‘Those who can pay liberally are ac- 
commodated ; the poor are universally and wholly excluded.” p. 34. 

“The due administration of divine worship and pastoral offices depends 
more upon the number of the inhabitants than upon the extent of the dis- 
trict, and the Exonmovus anp IncreastnG Disprorortion of the numbers 
of inhabitants to the accredited means of instruction, may be ascertained 
with sufficient accuracy from the last parochial population returns made 
to Parliament; and it may give the statement the more satisfactory and 
undoubted authority, and remove from it every appearance of a confined 
or partial effect, if the review be extended to the several counties forming 
a circle of about 100 miles semi-diameter around the metropolis. 

“ The average of each county being taken, will supply the easy means 
of forming a general average of the number allotted toeach minister by 
the Church of England, according to its general practice, in those parishes 
that have not materially changed their character and circumstances 
during the last two centuries.” pp. 35—37. 


An account of each county would occupy too much space ; 
but as a specimen of Mr. Yates’s method of calculation, and 
especially as it is necessary to the understanding of what follows, 
we shall transcribe what he says respecting the county of Mid- 


dlesex, and then give his recapitulation of the average numbers 
to one church in each of eighteen counties. 


“ Middlesex: the total return is 130,615 houses, 953,276 inhabitants. 
To afford an idea at all approaching to accuracy, with respect to the 
proportional provision for public worship, this county must be considered 
in three parts: one comprising the country parishes; one the City of 
London; and one the parishes of augmented population, to be separately 
noticed as forming the increased part of the metropolis district. What 
may be termed the country parishes are contained in the three hundreds, 
Elthorne, Spelthorne, and Gore; returning 6,106 houses and $5,660 in- 
habitants, in $3 parishes: average, 185 houses, and 1,080 inhabitants te 
each parish. 

“The City of London, within the walls, returns 8,158 houses, 55,484 
inhabitants, in 97 parishes; but six being united to others, only 91 
churches ; average 90 houses and 610 persons, to each church. 
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“ Recapitulation—Average Numbers to Ont Cuurcu in each of the 
18 Counties of 
HOUSES, PERSONS 
Berts .. ox). 0 380111; 08 


aoe 570 : > . 
Berks ... 149 £799 “ These nineteen considerable di- 


Bucks . . . 109 588 | visions of the country taken together, 
Hants ... 110 622 |give a General AVERAGE OF ABOUT 
O80es 0... sai 609 }One Hunprep anp Ten Hovses, anno 
Test. cme £6 462 |Six Hunprep anv Forty Perrsows, to 
Oxford . . . 153 916 [one Parish Church. This may therefore 
Northampton . 94 469 |be taken as the general opimon or rule 
Rutland. . . 64 $14 |ofthe Church of England in its present 


Huntingdon . 73 410 | practice, expressing the proportion of 
Cambridge . .° 109 640 | population allotted to one church, one 
Norfolk . tae 405 |minister, and one set of parish officers, 
Suffolk iy on 456 |in those districts where the population 


Fssex ... 97 572 |has not been immoderately augmented 
Kent... . 196 746 {since the time of the reformation. 
Surrey. ... . 147 867 | Pp. 42—44. 

Middlesex . . 185 1080 
City of London 90 610 


The next thing is, to show how nearly the average numbers 
to one church in those districts, where the population has so 
enormously increased, corresponds with the average he has thus 
arrived at. 


“These new and insufficiently provided districts are to be found in 
many parts of the country. But my present examination will be directed 
only to ascertain the extent to which these dangerous effects are produced 
in the district generally included under the term of the metropolis. 

“ This, according to Mr. Rickman’s statement in the Appendix to the 
Parliamentary Enumeration, includes all the parishes whose churches 
are about eight miles distant from St. Paul’s Cathedral. And this circle 
is estimated to contain, according to the last return, including a twenty- 
fifth part added for fluctuating population, One Miiiion, Two Hunprep 
awp Twenty Taovusanp Inhabitants.” 


The City of London, he observes, is amply supplied with 


churches, ministers, and parish officers. 


“The present population, therefore, of the City of London, 55,484, 
with the addition of one twenty-fifth, making together 57,700, must there- 
fore be deducted, leaving One Mitziion One Tana AND SIxty-Two 
Tuousanp Taree Hunprep Inhabitants in the surrounding parishes to 
be the subject of present consideration. 

‘¢ In this estimation the number of parishes is not specified, but it ap- 
pears intended to include in this remaining part of the metropolis, the 
district irregularly divided into the four following compartments :—The 
Village Parishes not within the Bills of Mortality—The City Parishes 
witnout the Walls—The City of Westminster—And the Out Parishes, 

“ This circle, according to the present distribution, includes sixty-four 
arishes in Middlesex, twenty-one in Surrey, four in Kent, and four in 
issex; making together 93 parishes, This computation extends in 
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several points somewhat beyond the. eight miles from St. Paul’s; and 
therefore gives the total number of parishes larger than a rigid accuracy 
might warrant. ’ 

“ A general average outline may be drawn with sufficient precision for 


i the present purpose, if we allow that these Ninety-THREE Pants 
Cuaurcnets can each accommodate Two Tuousanp Persons, which is 
much more than the fact, in regard to many of them. Upon this 


supposition the means of parochial worship will be afforded to One 
Hundred and Eighty-six Thousand only ; leaving a surplus population in 
_ this district alone of Nine Husprep and Seventy-six Tuousanp witu- 
OUT THE MEANS OF Parocutat Communion with THE CuuRcH oF En- 
: eranv! If from this number we deduct Thirty Thousand, for the 
Bs | wealthier members of the community who inay attend divine service in 
4 chapels, there will then remain in this comparatively small space Nrvx 
te Hunprep anv Forty-s1x Tnovsanp Suuts, without any accommodation : 
i i, in’a parish church, or any knowledge of a parish minister, without any 
ee participation in the instructions of our Liturgy, and therefore probably 
F without any regard or attachment to the Established Church. 

: | “ That chia statement may not be thought to be fuunded ‘in fallacious 
ef principles, or to be traced with the pencil of exaggeration, it may be ex- 
\ pedient to take a more detailed review, by an inspection of the state of 


ikte 


each individual parish. For this purpose they may be examined in re- 
rd to the subject of public worship, and in their relation to the Estab- 
shed Church, by considering them as a ‘wo Concentric Circles 
jt around the walls of the City of London; one of less condensed, and one 
| ae of more condensed population. 
: “ The more distant and exterior circle containing the less compressed 
population may be first noticed, comprising four villages in Kent, four in 
Essex, tenin Surrey, and twenty in Middlesex; not any of them included ; 
i in the county averages. 
“The total population of the four parishes in Kent is 53,834, and if 
/ 2,000 be allowed to each church, it will leave a surplus population of | 
f 45,800 in these four parishes without the means of parochial com- / 
et munion with the Church of England. The total population of the four P 
parishes in Essex is 20,628, and that of the ten parishes of Surrey is 
fl 36,451. The number of inhabitants in twenty village parishes in Mid- 
a dlesex is 70,969,—to which if the totals of the ten Surrey, and the four 
y Essex parishes be added, it will give a total for these 34 parishes of 
128,048 persons ; and if 1,500 be allowed to each parish church, which, 
) as they are chiefly mere village churches, is many more than can be ac- 
‘ 


commodated in most of them, there will remain a surplus population of 

77,048 in these $4 parishes, which, added to the 45,800 of the four Kent 

parishes, gives a total surplus population in the 38 parishes of this exterior 
e.5 civcle of villages of one hundred and twenty-two thousand cight hundred 


) persons without the possibility of parochial communion with the Es- 
ihe tablished Church. 
) “ Recapitulation of the Exterior Circle: 

| i). Parishes. Persons. Accommodated. Surplus. 
| Middlesex . . 20 70,969 36,000 40,969 

é | Surrey . . . 10 36,451 15,000 21,451 

; Besex . .. 4 S668 6,000 14,628 

i é' $4 128,018 51,000 77,048 

. Kent... . 4 58,834 8,000 45,834 
Te. 28 181,882 59,000 122,882 
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The author next considers the interior circle, containing 
the more compressed population that immediately  sur- 
rounds the City of London. And here the same method 
of calculation is observed as in the preceding instance 3 but we 
can give to our readers only the results. ‘The state of the popu- 
lation in each particular parish is first ascertained from the same 
authentic sources as before, and each parish church being sup- 
posed to contain 2,000 persons, the difference between this and 
the number of the inhabitants in the parish is assumed as the 
number of persons who cannot be accommodated. We need 
not insist upon the correctness of these calculations in order to 
convince any one of the magnitude of the evil complained of. 
Allowing an error of many thousands to have been made, there 
will still remain enough to answer every purpose the author has 
inview. Inthe following recapitulation of the interior circle, 
't is understood to consist of 55 parishes, which are distributed 
among seven large divisions. 

“ Recapitulation of the Interior or Second Circle; and the Totals of 
voth Circles. 

Parishes. Total. Accommodated. Surplus, 

Finsbury Division . 4 85,261 8,000 77,261 

lower Division . 12 229,963 24,000 205,968 

City Parishes with-) 


oO 

cutthe Walls . § 10 64,949 20,000 44,949 
Surrey . . +. + « 41 £179,705 22,000 157,705 
Kensington Division ) ‘ ois ‘ 

and Westminster ¢ 11 195,143 22,000 173,143 
Holborn Division 7 215,647 14,000 201,647 
Interior Circle . . 55 970,668 110,000 §60,668 
exterior Circle . . 38 181,882 59,000 122,882 


— 
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Metropolis District . 93 1,182,550 169,000 983,550 p. 74. 

“The result now arrived at is a surplus population in the 93 parishes 
enumerated of Nine Hunprep anv Erouty-ruree Tuousanp persons 
withoutthe means of parochial communion with the Established Church : 
trom which number, if Turrry Thousand be deducted as those who at- 
rend divine worship in chapels,” there is found to remain, within a 
circuit of about eight miles around the City of London, “ after allowing to 
cach church a portion more than sufficient to fill it, and quite, if not more, than 
equal to the parochial care of the clergy at present allotted to the charge,” 
‘Nine Hunprrpb anb Firty-THree Pnousanp without the possibility of 
partaking the advantage of parochial worship, and consequently without 
that regard and attachment to the Church of England which can only be 
furmed by a sense of benefits conferred and received.” 

“ In this computation no estimate has been made of the probable num- 
ber of Christians dissenting from the Establishment. But the number 
will not be found materially to affect the present argument, as it bears a 
very small proportion to the aggregate just stated; and as it has been 
made evident that the separatists could not be received even if they were 
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desirous of joining the present congregations of the Church of Eny- 
Jand.” 4 


The next paragraph is so striking and conclusive that we 
cannot forbear inserting it. 


“ This number (953,000) rxerens, by upwards of 6.000, the rntire 
porunation of the nineé counties, Hertfordshire, Bedtords lire, Buck- 
jnghamshire, Berkshire, Dorsetshire, Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and Cambridgeshire, containing sixteen hundred and 


Jifty-two parish churches. VE we suppose the surplus population of the 


Metropolis District just noticed, to be so distributed as actually to occupy 
the entire space of these nine countie-, and to be left without a Chureb, 
without a Mints ter, without any instruction for either adults or children, 
withont any Divine Worship, without anv Parochial Communion with 
the Estab lich ed Religion of the State; your Lordship certainly will be 
of opinion that such a circumstance must attract great attention, and 
excite a proportionate astouisliment and alarm.” 


No Christian will deny that it was the will of the founder of 
our religion that his Gospel should be preached universally, 
and especially to the poor ; or assert that this is now done, to 
a sufficient extent, by the established Church. Every intelli- 
gent person must agree, that on the morality of the lower 
classes depends, in a great measure, the prosperity and stability 
of the state. In their good conduct every individual is person- 
ally concerned ; since every man, whatever be his rank or cha- 
racter, whatever be his own practices, would wish that his 
neighbours in inferior conditions should be sober, honest, and 
industrious. It is an absurdity peculiar to modern times, to 
assert, that the good conduct of any class of men is not most 
effectually secured, by exciting in them a serious rej gious 
spirit. We may confidently appeal to the experience of othe 
countries, if not of our own, in attestation of the fact, that 
where there is no re/7g?on, there is no virluc, no philanikropy, 
no pairiolism. 

To observe the signs of the times is often the employment of 
the pious and reflecting mind. It is an useful, though some- 
times a melancholy task, to watch the finger of providence di- 
recting the progress of events so as to make all things subser- 
vient to the great designs of his mercy and justice. It has been 
our lot to perceive those designs ady ancing to their completion 
amidst the rage and havoc of war, and amidst the tears of a 
world groaning under severe trials and afflictions. ‘The storm 
has subsided into peace; but all is not tranquil here or elses 
where, Whatever be the cause, the licentiousness of the lower 
classes has risen to such a height in many of the more popu- 
lous districts of this country, as frequently to have set at des 
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fiance all the usual means of restraint. Some powerful, practicable 
corrective is evidently wanted ; and it is worth the while of those 
who are in possession of power and influence to inquire, whether 
that which Mr. Yates has pointed out be not of that description. 

If a period should arrive, when the populace shall have 
begun not only to disregard, but to deride the restraints both 
of religion and morality, what a deluge of crimes will burst in 
upon ws/ It is high time for the Legislature to consider, 
whether it is prepared with means adequate to the stemming of 
such a torrent. It cannot hereafter plead the want of informa- 
tion on the subject as an excuse for not applying a suitable 
remedy. 

But is not our establishment in Church and State equally in 
danger from the immorality of the rich, and from that of the 
poor? We do not positively know. Immorality is very dan- 
gerous to society, in what class and under what form soever it 
appear. But the effects arising from the misconduct of the 
rich are widely different from those produced by the miscon- 
duct of the poor. ‘The immoralities of the great affect the state 
chiefly by means of the corruption which their example pro- 
duces. The rich are under no temptation to commit many of 
the crimes by which the safety of individuals, and the public 
tranquillity, are frequently endangered. ‘They have no interest 
in disturbing the existing order of things; in introducing inno- 
vations into either the legislature or the laws. On the contrary, 
a change in the established system would tend to abridge their 
cnjoyments, and to weaken the tenure by which they hold their 
means of enjoyment. Here and there a man may be found 
among them weak or wicked enough to think of building his 
greatness on his country’s ruin; but such a man must find 
many abettors in the lower classes, or his machinations will be 
futile and unavailing. But with an abandoned licentious popu- 
lace the case is different. ‘They have nothing to lose bya 
reverse of fortune but their lives, of which they are usually 
prodigal enough; and if they succeed they have every thing to 
gain. When once a man—especially a poor man, has lost. his 
character, and with it that esteem of himself upon which it was 
founded, he also loses all his affection for that state of things, 
and that government, which countenance and protect men only 
while they lead quiet, inoffensive, honest lives. ¢ ‘he world is 
“not his friend nor the world’s law.” 

To what order in society do those chiefly belong whose, lives 
are the most frequently forfeited to the laws, or those whom 
our places of confinement are not large enough to hold, or 
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those of whom it 1s so often necessary to rid the land by trans- 
portation? By whom are those wnt Peetin and murders com- 
mitted, which seem to elevate to a disgraceful pre-eminence in 
wickedness the present period—by whom but by those for 
whom the legislature has neglected to provide the benefits of 
religious instruction? ‘To the class of the neglected poor they 
obviously belong—as also do those 800 youthful depredators 
whose case is particularly noticed by Mr. Yates. An investi- 
gation into the condition of the poor, in several of the populous 
parishes in the metropolis, has been the means of ascertaining 
that, « besides an incredible number of idle, vagabond, unin- 
“‘ structed children, there are at the present time in three or 
“© four of those districts not less than EIGHT HUNDRED, be- 
“tween the ages of nine and fourteen, in regular training as 
“ thieves, to assist their parents in plundering the community : 
‘¢ fifteen of these unfortunate premature criminals are (at the 
“time of writing these words) in the prison of Newgate, and 
‘‘ three of them under sentence of death.” p. 85. 

There is a circumstance too which at a time hike this is 
fraught with too much peril to be overlooked. Many of the 
inferior classes, owing to the pressure of the times, are unem- 
ployed, and in distress, and consequently exposed to feel the 
full force of those temptations which the friends of anarchy and 
irreligion will not fail to throw in their way: and the number 
of them is increased by a multitude of disbanded soldiers and 
seamen, who have to seek for employment which really is not 
to be found in a sufficient measure. And have no symptoms 
of violence shown themselves great enough to awaken public 
apprehension ?—A fearful danger overhangs us; and it would 
sutely be much wiser to meet it, than to wait till the cala- 
mity approach. We grant that these observations seem to 
apply rather to the State than to the Church: but it should be 
recollected that, though it has been disputed whether the down- 
fal of the Church would involve the downfal of the state, it 
has never been doubted that the destruction of our civil con- 
stitution would prove that of our religious establishment. 

The remedy of present grievances, and the antidote to future 
evils, plainly are, to provide religious instruction for those per- 
sons from whom danger can be apprehended. No one, who 
has perused the preceding ample extracts from Mr. Yates’s 
Letter, can doubt the fact, that no sufficient provision for that 
purpose has yet been made. An immense majority of the poor 
cannot go to Church were they so inclined. ‘They are unwel- 
come guests in our Churches as well as our Chapels. Into 
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our Chapels indeed, it is wholly impossible, while the present 
system is acted upon, that they should gain admission. In all 
populous places continual encroachments are made on those 
parts of the building which were formerly appropriated to the 
poor, in order that those who are looked upon as intitled to a 
larger share of respect and consideration, may be accommodated 
with pews. In some Churches, not more than one-third the 
original space is continued to them: and in others as well as 
Chapels of ease, where (though the ancient parochial system is 
generally adhered to) the seats are let, this abuse is carried 
to a most reprehensible extent. In them the system of exclu- 
sion is pursued almost as rigorously as in the Chapels which 
owe their existence to private speculation. We have seen per- 
sons, who (though in tolerable circumstances) could not afford 
the high rental of a pew, overlooked in the most galling manner 
by the officers of the Church, and exposed to the most morti- 
fying inconveniences. Let us now consider fora moment what 
is the probable consequence of thus forcing a great multitude 
to desert the service of the Church, and to desert it too with a 
feeling of indignation towards the society which authorizes and 
permits such exclusion. ‘They must either seek from sectarists 
that religious instruction which the Church denies them; or 
habitually spend in disreputable places, that time which ought 
to be devoted to pious purposes. 

“The visible and tremendous effects [to use the strong language of 
Mr. Yates] of such powerful demoralizing causes have been in our times 
(and are likely to continue to be) so severely felt that the mind shrinks 
trom the contemplation of such a concentrated mass of exclusion, sepa- 
ration, and necessary disaffection to the Established Church.—Shut out, 
in fact, from the pale of the Church, from all participation in its bene- 
tits, these numbers are necessarily driven to joia the ranks of injurious 
opposition, eituerin Dissent, and Sectarian enthusiasm ;—or in the infi- 
nitely more dangerous opposition of Infidelity, Atheism, and ignorant 
depravity. Such a mine of Heathenism, and consequent profligacy and 
danger, under the very meridian (as it is supposed) of Christian illumi- 
nation, and accumulated around the very centre and heart of British 
Prosperity, Liberty, and Civilization, cannot be contemplated without 
terror by any real and rational friend of our Established Government in 
Church and State: and is surely sufficient to awaken the anxious atten- 
tion of every true patriot, every enlightened statesman, every sincere 
advoca’e of suffering humanity, and every intelligent and faithlal Chris 
uan.” p. 51 io 52, 

Nor are the mischiefs, arising from the want of accommada- 
tion in religious edifices in some populous neighbourhoods, felt 
only by the poor. Many, even of those who can and would 
gladly pay the price of a seat, after repeated applications to the 
proper persons, are told that next half year they may, or may 
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not be accommodated. Among our Christian countrymen who 
are not of the Church, no want of structures for religious pur- 
poses is discoverable. They have accommodation for all who 
want it. Their ancient buildings are enlarged, or new ones 
erected, as if by a species of magic, without any apparent difli- 
culty, whenever occasion calls for them—often long before it 
does. 


Let us now hear Mr. Yates’s epitome of the means of recti- 
fying these abuses, and of ‘ cleansing the fountains of this 
“ baneful stream of vice.” For this purpose he recommends 
the restoration of “the wise and judicious parochial organiza- 
‘tron established by our ancestors, and necessary to produce 
« the beneficial effects of the national Church.” 


“Tt is the division of the population into such moderate and appro- 
priate parishes, that the numbers allotted to one minister may be rea- 
sonably commensurate to the powers of individual superintendance : it 
1s such divisions of the population, each supplied witha Parish Church, 
a Parish Priest, a Parish Scheol, and the usual and established succes- 
gon of Parish Officers, that will give to our excellent Liturgy, to its 
Catechism, and to its Parochial Services, their full eflicucy and their 
full effects on the minds and conduct of the general population. 

“This it is that will call into existence and mattain in force those 
religious aud moral impressions, and those religious and moral habits, 
which it js the end and purpose of a national religion to produce; which 
can alone Insure to it the love, veneration, and attachment, that are 
absolutely necessary to its stability; and which (J doubt not) your Lord- 
ship is fully convinced are more powerful and energetic agents, than all 
the other instruments and means of government united. They are 
therefore most worthy of the first and deepest attention of those to whom 
the safety of the State is intrustcd.” 

[ To be concluded in our next. | 
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Art. IV.—A Narrative of the Events which have taken place 
in France, from the landing of Napoleon Bonaparte, on the 
Jirst of March, 1815, till the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
with an account of the present State of Society and public 
Opinion. By HeLen Maria Wiiirams. London. Mur- 
ray, 1815. price 9s. 6d. pp. 390. 


Orr expectations had been highly raised by the promise of a 
work on a subject of such universal interest, from the pen of 
4a writer so eminently qualified by every circumstance of talent, 
experience, and local information, to do justice to the theme, 
and they have been amply realised. We do not fail to recol- 
lect, that there was a time when Helen Maria Williams indulged 
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in all the fair, bo Oe theories of republican virtue, disin- 
terested fraternity, and a government resting solely on the po- 
lished shafts of reason ids philosophy. ‘The experiment of 
building a republic from the shattered ruins of a corrupt and 
absolute monare hy, was tried on the most vigorous and en- 
larged plan. We have seen the result, and are now probably 
all convinced, that the severe virtues of ‘republicans, their self- 
denial, patience, moderation, and ready submission to partial 
evil for the sake of yenel ral good, are only to be found in 
per’ states, which the arts of luxury | have begun to polish, not 
to corrupt; and that although mona HE under whatever 
name, alw ays succeed to republics sooner or later, a durable 
republic can never succeed to a great monarchy. Neither the land 
of despotic France, nor of Imperial Rome, when once overgrown 
with the rank weeds of oppression, bribery and perfidy, and 
moistened with the blood of tyrants or of slaves, could ever 
becom? the soil to which the tree of lberty was indigenous. 

‘The work under our consideration is arranged in the form of 
letters; and the first which relates the progress of conviction 
in the mind of the writer, being of a more familiar and didace 
tic nature than the rest, which are devoted to narrative and 
description, shows how much Miss Williams excels in that 
mode of composition. 

We confess, that having entertained the belief that few 
persons of sound taste, after the romantic period of sixteen, 
held in much veneration those variations on Ossian which we 
owe to M: \epherson’s lyre, we were rather surprised at being 
gravely told by Mis ; Williams that one of the motives of her 
former admiration of N apoleon, was her having been assured 
that he was “an enthusiastic admirer of Ossian ¢ and when I 
found that he united toa noble simplicity of character, and a 
generous disdain of applause, a veneration for Ossian, this 
circumstance filled up the measure of my admiration. I did 
not then know that Bonaparte valued Ossian only for his dee 
scription of battles, like the surgeon who praised Homer onl 
for his skill in anatomy.” p.9. Among a number of traits 
which excite our abhorrence and even contempt of the princi- 
pal actor on the stage of Europe, whose disgraceful exit we 
have lately witnessed, we think it but just to point out the 
following anecdote, which certainly does great credit to his 
temper and good sense: at least, it shows-that he had the wis- 
dom to *€assume a virtue, if he had it not.” 


“The Elbean band, which had hitherto since its landing been wandering 
among the mountains of the Var, and the departments of the lower Alps, 
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was now swelled into the appearance of an army, by the juuction of tie 
troops at Grenoble. General Marchand, invited by Bonaparte to retake hi. 
command, answered, that during his reign as Emperor, he had served 
him with fidelity, that, released from this duty by his abdication, he hac 
sworn allegiance to the existing government; and, presenting his 
sword, surrendered himself as a prisoner, declaring that he would never 
be atraitor. ‘General,’ said Bonaparte, ‘I acknowledge your services, 
1 have always looked on you as a true soldier; I see your position, and 
do not wish you to act contrary to your conscience. Take back your 
sword, go to Paris, and tell your king, that I shall soon visit bim in the 


capital, and will treat him with all the consideration due to his virtues 
and his rank.’” p. 1. 


The following passage is perfectly consonant to the convic- 
tion impressed upon the minds of those, who had the opportu- 
nity of frequent and familiar conversation with the general 
officers of Napoleon, during their detention in England as 
prisoners of war. 


_ “ A numerous class of the French army, under the influence of those 
immoral habits, (which he had permitted) felt that Bonaparte’s banish- 
ment had been the death-blow to their hopes and their enjoyments. 
With fond regret those heroes of the eagle looked back on the auspicious 
days in which, till interrupted by the return of peace and the Bourbons, 
plunder and carnage had been the business of their lives. ‘ Their oc- 
cupation now was gonc—ail pomp and circumstance of glorious war ‘" 
The whole of the military were thoroughly imbued with the ides 
that they alone constituted the nation, that they were the first, if not 
the only, order in the state, and that the rest of the population were 
the Llotes, or in the modern military phraseology, “ péquins.”' These 
Spartans now found themselves sunk in importance, thrown by as in- 
cumbrances, and saw with indignation that their profession was dis- 
honored by the péguins, who under the nameof national guards had devoted 
themselves to the protection of their country as armed citizens. This 
military civic spirit, encouraged by the government, had only served to 
increase the discontent of the regular troops, so that it required no 
extraordinary effurt in Bonaparte’s agents to inspire them with the 
hopes of the return of Saturnian times.” 


The measures which Napoleon employed to secure his unim- 
peded march to Paris in the beginning of March, 1815, the 
dispositions of the bulk of the people concerning him, the man- 
ner of his entry into the capital, and the circumstances of his 
reception, are all detailed with a vivacity and precision which 
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* “Tam sorry,” said a minister to Marshal L——“ that, after having 
long waited for you, we are seated at table before you arrive.” “1 
should have come earlier,” ceplied the Marshal, ‘ but T have been de- 
tained by some péguins.” “ Péquins !” exclaimed the TT “what 
are péguins?” “Oh, you know,” rejoined the Marshal,“ we call péquins, 


all that is not military.” “Yes,” said the minister, “comme Nuus au- 
tres, Nous appellons militaire, tout ce qui n’est pas civil,” 
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brings before the eye of the reader every motive and every scene. 
Of the women, who have always been allowed to be distinguished 
political agents among the Gauls, it is said, 


“ With the exception of a few ladies of Napoleon’s court, which, on 
account of its military composition, might have been properly called his 
camp, and a few of the lowest class, the women of Franee were unani- 
mously royalists. Every sentiment of female nature might indeed be natu- 
rally supposed to be adverse to a system of tyranny and blood; but these 
feelings belonged not, in this instance, to a vague, gencral opinion, The 
women of France had found tyrauny brought home to their very bosoms; 
‘its irun had entered into their souls.’ They had felt it poisoning the 
sweetness of domestic life, shedding bitterness over all its charms, and 
blasting all its enjoyments. Who had not wept fora brother, an afli- 
anced Tover, a husband, or a son? Who had not lamented the years of 
vouth wasted without hope, or those of mature age without consolation? 
Hiow many Rachaels mourned for their children, and would not be com- 
forted because they were not? Conscription---what a terrible word!— 
How little can you feel, or comprehend all its meaning! oh, no! it has 
drawn no tears from your eyes—it has awakened no anguish in your bo- 
som! They only understand it well, whose children have been exposed 
to its savage grasp.” p. 65. 

The gradual and total degradation of Napoleon, from that vast 
elevation to which his talents, his successes, and the enthusiastic 
temper of the French had raised him, and which received its 
first blow from the cruelty and cowardice of his conduct after 
the campaign of Russia, and which successive traits of selfish- 
ness and perfidy shook to its very foundations, is placed im a 
clear and philosophical point of view. 

We cannot refrain from giving to our readers the following 
anecdote which bears every mark of authenticity. 


“ A Polish regiment, forming part of the advanced guard of the Rus- 
sian army, atter expelling the French from Troyes, marched upon Fon- 
tainbleau. The troops were foraging in a neighbouring village, and were 
about to commit disorders, which would have caused considerable loss to 
the proprieiors, without benefit to themselves; such as piercing the 
Lanks, or forcing the sluices of some fish-ponds. While they were thus 
employed, and their officers looking on, they were astonished to hear the 
word of command bidding them to cease, pronounced in their own lan- 
guage by a person in the dress of the upper class of peasants. They ceased 
their attempt at further spoliation, and drew near the stranger. He re- 
presented to the troops the useless mischie! they were about to commit, 
and ordered them to withdraw ; the officers coming up were lectured in 
their turn; and heard with the same astonishment, the laws of predatory 
warfare explained to them. ¢ When I had a command of the army, of which 
your regiment is a part, J punished very severely such acts as you seem 
to authorize by your presence, and it is not on those soldiers, but on you, 
that punishment would have fallen.’ To be thus tutored by a French 
jarmer, in their own language, in such circuinstances, and in such terms, 
was alinust past endurance. They behcld the peasants at the same time 
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taking off their hats, and surrounding the speaker, as if to protect him in 
case uf violeuce ; while the oldest among their own soldiers, alrlousty 
cazing on the features of the stranger, were seized witha kind of invo- 
hunts ary trembliog. Conjured more peremptorily, though respectfully, to 
disclose his quality and lis uame, the peasant, drawing his hand across 
lis eyes to wipe off a staring tear, erciaimed, with an balf stifled 
vuice, *L am hoscsusko ! "The mouvement was electric. ‘The soldiers 
threw down their arms, und falling prostrate on the ¢ ground, accerding 
to the custom of their country, covered their heads with sand. It was 
the pros ration of the heart. On Kosciusko’s return to his house in the 
neighbourhood of this scene, be tound a Russian military post esta- 
blished to protect it.” p. 148. 

This « Tam Kosciusko !” can only be paralleled by the « Je 
suis Belisaire”’ in Marmontel’s beautiful tale bearing the name 
of that ill-requited warrior. After attentively reading all that 
Miss Williams says concerning the confidence of Napoleon in 
the potency and influence of his star, or, what he calls his destin, 
we cannot decide whether he was actually liable to superstition, 
or, being avery close and penetrating observer of human nature, 
believed in supernatural agency as an engine wherewith to move 
and direct the minds of men. We incline to the latter opinion.— 
Napoleon is an adept in the mathematics, and no proficient in 
that science ever was a visionary or a bigot to any system of 
faith, We particularly recommend to the perusal of all persons 
of cultivated taste, alilovers of the arts and friends to artists, — 
(and “ who’s here so rude, who would not have Virti /” ) tl 

. Ns 9 c ] ) that 
part near the close of Miss Williams’s book, consisting of about 
forty pages, in which with great judgment and feeling, she re- 
ates and comments upo., the coercive spoltation of Paris in 
conformity to the immediate claims, but in some instances 
nol clearly ascertained rights, of nations. ‘The indignant feel- 
ings of the common people of Paris, are finely portrayed: They 
are the lively, the enthusiastic, the mutable Athenians ; We, the 
severe Spartans. We doubt whether one tear would roll down 
the hard faces of our soldiery, porters and mechanics, if all our 
Museums were stripped of their,exotic treasures, and Mr. West’s 
impressive pictures converted into the tilts of waggons to carry 
them off! ‘Che porwr and the contre of this question of right, 
which has, in the style of Alexander the Great (of Macedon) 
been carried by the sword, are fairly stated by our ingenious 
author. ‘Lhe Ministers of four over-ruling nations, who call 
themselves Europe, will approve : military heroes will exult ; but 
Artists who are of no country, or of all countries, the children 
of peace and tranquillity, will hang the head in silent sorrow, ot 
burst into deep and unavailing lamentation. 
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Arr. V.—Paris ; during the interestins month of July, 1815. 
A Series of Letters, addressed to a friend in London. By 
W.D. Fertrowes, Esq. London. Gale and Fenner. 1815. 
78, 6d. pp. 165. 


We are become a nation of tourists. Few stay at home, but 
those whom hard necessi ity binds to the counter or the desk. 
Many of those who travel write, most of those who write pub- 
lish ; and, although in our cooler moments, we are all aware 
that no correct image of any visible object, much less of the 
eflect of a great number seen at once, was ever presented to the 
mind by any description, however vivid, we go on to tell of 
palaces and spectacles, of pictures and coup d’oéils, and our 
“ home-keeping” countrymen read and doze over our pages 
with oo good-nature, sometimes thinking they are 
amused, while they are merely dazzled. But those who are 
really smitten with the wandering mania, who pant for the 
ec vine-covered hills and gay vallies of France”—the impatient 
aspirants to exotic fame and pleasure, r. “a find that they can 
gratify their curiosity by deputy, or “ cloy the hungry edge of 
appetite, by bare imagination of a feast.’—This is not a politi- 
cal, a philosophical, a classical, a sentimental, ora pittoresque 
tour; itisa clear, light, amusing little book, containing a rapid 
sketch of passing events and local aioe? apparently written 
with impartiality, and certainly by @ genil man. 

It is decorated with three colored engravi Ings, representing the 
five principal ] person: ges of the Bourbon family in minute pro- 
files ; a Grenadier of f the Imperial Guard, a Mamaluke of the [m- 
perial Guard ; and also an outline portrait of the celebrated man, 
whose ambition desolated Europe, while art victories dignified 
and embellished Paris. Mr. Fellowes appears little solicitous 
for the praise of fine writing, and seldom allows his feelings 
or his fancy to run away with him: but whenever he does 
oblige us with a few reflections, they are given ina spirit of 
benevolence and freedom which does credit to himself and to his 
country. He says in his Preface, 

‘ The author of the following letters arrived at Paris last year, at the 


interesting period of the King’s restoration; and when the allied troops, 
headed by their respective sovereigns, entered the capital of France. 

“ Being anxious to witness the second entry of the allies into that 
eity, which it was to be expected would ti ike place after the great battle 
of Waterloo, the author proceeded to Calais, as soun as the communica- 
tion was opened; and he had the good fortune to be again present at the 


extraordinary and splendid scenes which presented themselves in Paris 
during the month of July | ist, 
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«© The remarks, which he had an opportunity of making at that time, 
on the state of the public feeling, after the sudden changes which had 
so recently taken place, have been confirmed by subsequent events in 
France. Considering the bustle and confusion of such a city as Paris, 
crowded with the troops of a victorious army, it was extremely difficult 
to write down the daily occurrences with that order and accuracy so de- 
sirable; especially as they were often committed to paper at a late hour 
of the night, and after the fatigues of the day. Some of the most in- 
teresting observations of the preceding year are referred to, or incorpo- 
rated in these Letters, written to a friend in London in July, 1815. 

“ From the unsettled state of France, and the suspense and anxiety 
of every class as to the result of affairs, added to the difiiculty of obtain- 
ing information, it was not possible to enter into a full detail of events ; 
but they are shortly described as they occurred, the Author having written 
his remarks at the moment, according to the impressiuns which they 
made upon his mind.” London, Oct. 11, 1815. 


This work is printed with some degree of elegance, but we 
cannot help wishing that greater attention had been shown in 
the correction of the press, especially with regard to the lines 
of French which are interspersed. We occasionally meet with 
a sentence, which, by the omission of one syllable or letter, is 
rendered unintelligible; and we are inclined to suspect, that 
some of the inscriptions, where the greatest degree of exactness 
was requisite, have been inserted from memory: this, however, 
is the fault of the author. We were rather shocked to find 
cotillons written, according to the slipslop idiom, cotillions.— 
It is impossible to read an account of the classic magnificence 
of modern Paris, without feeling some admiration of that lofty 
mind, by which its recent decorative and useful institutions 
were organised. We are not persuaded, however, that any 
mercantile man, of any country, will admit, with a speaker on a 
late interesting occasion in our own capital, « That Napoleon 
taught commerce to derive dignity from science, and science to 
draw utility from commerce.”—From a work consisting of 
brief and simple description, it is not easy to fix on satisfactory 
extracts, and an analysis of its contents would be impracticable, 
as nobody can tell Mr. Fellowes’s story in tewer words than he 
has himself employed. We will, however, offer a sample of 
his manner. 

“ During the long continuance of the French encampment at Bou- 
logne, the troops had formed, as it were, a romantic town ot huts. Every 
hut had agarden surrounding it, kept in neat order, and stocked with 
vegetables aid flowers; they had hesices, fowls, pigeons, and rabbits, 
and these, with a cat and dug, generally formed the household of every 
suldier, During the preparations that were made at Boulogne for the 
conquest of England, in order to amuse and keep up the spirits of the 


troops, the company of the theatre of the Vaudevilles were ordered trom 
Paris to the army thus encamped. Several plays were composed for the 
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occasion, and performed, in which the Germans were represented as de- 
feated, and the English begging for peace on their knees; the Emperor 
of the French granting it upon condition, that one hundred guineas, 
ready money, should be paid to each of his soldiers and sailors! Every 
corps was admitted gratis to witness this exhibition of the end of all their 
labors, and none but those who are acquainted with the fickle and in- 
considerate character of the nation, can form an idea of the effect. 
Ballads, with the same predictions and promises, were written and dis- 
iributed among the soldiers, and sung by the women sent to the coast. 
All productions of this sort were, as usual, liberally rewarded by the Em- 
»eror’s orders; and they poured in from all parts of the empire. Asa 
specimen of the abuse which some of these hired French pvuets bestowed 
on the English nation, to flatter and inflame the vanity of the French 
‘roops, one of them is made to sing :— 
“ A Londres on vit briller d'un éclat éphémére 
Le front tout radieux, d'un ministre influent ; 
Mais pour faire palir l’etoile d’Angleterre, 
Un soleil tout nouveau parut au firmament, 
Ft ce soleil du peuple Frangais, 
Admiré de |’Europe entiere, 
Sur la terre, est nommé Bonaparte le grand.” p. 7. 


These lines (which we translate,') are extravagant nonsense, 
as adulatory stanzas, and time-serving songs, usually are, But 
we cannot discover that the English are very grossly abused in 
them, and that they must be ready to exclaim with Phebe, 
‘¢ call you this railing!” The details concerning the prison of 
the Temple, and of the imprisonment, ¢orture, and murder of 
the gallant captain Wright, are highly interesting. We refer 
the reader to the work itself, which is lively and amusing, and 
neither bulky nor dear. 

Our formidable friends the Cossacs, with whom we hope 
never to have a visiting acquaintance en masse, are thus cha- 
racterised : 

“ It is acurious fact, related to me by an officer of distinguished rank 
‘n the Russian service, that the Cossacs were not informed of theiz 
heing out of the territories of the Emperor of Russia, until they were 
crossing the Rhive to enter France, otherwise they would have immedi- 


ately commenced their usual system of plunder, even in the country of 
their allies.” p. 65. 


Mr. Fellowes gives a spirited account of the review of the 
allied troops on the 24th of July, 1815. We close our extracts 
with the following passage : 


’ In Loudon once shone with ephemeral bean 
The brow of ‘a Minister ruling the State, 

But to make England’s star shed its last fading gleam, 
Seon a new Sun of Glory was granted by Fate— 

To France it was given in splendor supreme, 

And on earth it is named Bonoparte the Great, 
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* When the Ii ehlan l regiments came up, playing their bagpipes, the 
attention of the foreign princes seemed particularly directed to them, 
from the novelty of their dresses ; they plaved their tavorite national airs 
as they passed. The band of the brave 42d regiment played “ [ll gang 
nae mair to yon’ town.’ —My late valli * friend, Sir Robert Macara, « who 
commanded this corps in the battle of the 16th of June, was Killed, with 
two-thirds of the ofiicers and meu, on that memorable day, It was 
melancholy to see how thin some of our regiments were—The 42d had 
only two bundred present, and the 44th, which Colonel OfMally com- 
manded on the 18th, had only one hundred and eighty; the few remuin- 
ing survivors being in the hospitals, recovering trom their w ounds, 

* The Belgians appeared very strong. * And wel! they may,’ said an 
officer, who was by my side, ‘ for they “thre waway their arms, and ran 
away by thousands, Jeaving the British aud the other allies to fight tie 
enemy.’ Ail the other troops behaved with the greatest vallautry. Tisis 
officer told me, that when his regiment was fermed into 2 square, and 
they expected to be overpowered, one of their serjeants tore the colours 
off the stail, and put them in his pecket.—it Is impossible £ can ever 
forget the seusations w hich this fine sight excited. 

“ Qur troops, from the state of their cloth luz, did not perhaps appear 
toso much advantage, after such a campaign, as the Prussians did, who 
had been new clotted since they entered France; but to every English- 
man present, It was a proud sightand a gratifying reflection, that eact 
individual h: ud nubly supported the honor of his country, and that ie did 
not require the aid of ornament or dress to Impress the spectators with 
respect and admiration tor the valour displayed by the British army in 
the late battle. 

“ The French, who seem so hizhly aroused with the Highland dresses, 
call them “ des Cossucs Anglois.” It has been stated to me, on goud 
authority, that the British army was alone engaged with the French unul 
six o'clock in the evening of the battle of the 18th of June. Llowever 
glorious it was for the British arms, it was long doubiia'; and the sub- 
sequent destruction and final overthrow of the French army, Was cer- 
tainly owing to the Prussians coming up when they did, T his seems to 
be the prevailing opinion with all ‘the oificers that I have conversed 
with—or that L have heard speak on the subject. It is also generally 
admitted, that bad a retreat taken place on the part of the allies, it would 
liave been a most disastrous one, as the Belgians would, it is believed, 
hi: ave joined the French, and cut off every avenuc to the retreating army. 
Many of these troops, who behaved so il in the action, plundered in all 
directions; and there was scarcely a reziment eo saged on that cay, 


that did not lose most of their things from the shat netul conduct of 


those cowards.” p. 120. 


Art. VI.—Letter from Lord Erskine to the Editor of Mr. 
Fox's Speeches prefixed to that Collection. pp. 48. 


Tue little prefatory address before us, though not very im- 
portant in itself, is yet calculated to excite interest. It is the 
production of one who once made a conspicuous figure on the 
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busy stage of legal and political strife. The advocate, whose 
eloquence has often pleased, sometimes delighted every tribunal 
in our country, comes forward, after a long silence, to raise a 
memorial of his affection for one by whom his talents were 
fostered during almost the whole of his public life. "The motive 
is amiable ; the .e effort not unworthy him who makes it. Lord 
Erskine was at the bar for nearly thirty years; and for the 
greater part of that time at the he ‘ad of it. It was a. situation 
which he was eminently qualified to sustain. His mode of 
speaking, his style—and even his genius, are essentis ully forensic. 
Destitute (as is supposed) of the power of grasping the affairs of 
empires, and revolving schemes of extended policy; he was yet 
fully <8 al to the discussion of the individual cases which came 
before him. He saw all their bearings in aninstant; he spread 
the light of his own mind over all their details; and presented 
every object to the view of juries with a peculiar distinct- 
ness. He was always a tolerable master of his subject 5 but he 
was master of that which is of infinitely more importance— 
his audience. ‘There was a charm in his addresses to the feel- 
ings, which it was impossible to resist. He threw his whole 
soul, ( (some times his body too) into eve ry cause of importance 
in which he was engaged. In all he said there was so much 
that came home to the bosoms of his hearers—the finer fibres of 
the heart were so delicately touched, that he frequently made 
them feel as if the existence of every social and christian charity 
depended on the success of his client. 

His published speeches, which he avowedly corrected, are by 
far the best reported of any in modern times; so that we have 
a fair opportunity of esiimating his merit as a speaker. ‘They 
do not display much depth of thought—much force of intellect, 
or much grasp of i imagination 5 ; but they are distinguished by 
a just sense of propriety, by a flowing natural diction, and 
admirable touches of the pathetic. [f there is no power that 
can terrify, there is a gentleness that wins, and a manliness 
that commands. The ‘speeches in the cases of adultery are 
exquisitely polished, yet apparently artless ; and they are filled 
with beautiful and engaging pictures of domestic bliss, to form 
a contrast with the mournful details of its loss. In them are 
seen his master-touches. 

The political speeches are beautiful too, whenever they do not 
treat of politics. It was in the kindlinesses and the gentleness 
of the heart—in the social and amiable feelings, that Lord 
Erskine found the best topics of his eloquence. As a pleader 
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for human errors and frailties, and as a eulogist of the finer 
affections of our nature, he once had no equal. 

As we wish to imitate his charity, we shall say nothing of 
his political creed, or his parliamentary failures.—All who 
knew him will unite in agreeing that he has rendered his pro- 
fession most important services. His high sense of honour, his 
manly spirit of independence, his undaunted assertion of the 
rights of the bar, have raised its character, and shed over it a 
lustre which will not speedily be dimmed. 

The present essay will not, it cannot,add to a reputation that 
stood so high. Mr. Erskine ought always to have spoken. A 
habit of pleading is not favorable to composition for the press. 
The styles are essentially different, and cannot be made to 
assimilate. In one respect, indeed, this production has given 
us considerable pleasure ; as containing a decided approval of 
the late glorious struggle to dethrone the base usurper whom 
so many pretended friends of liberty, among us, paradoxically 
insist on admiring. His Lordship thinks that Mr. Fox would, 
on this occasion, have agreed with the ministry ; but we are 
inclined to hold a contrary opinion, especially when we look at 
many passages in the speeches to which the letter is appended. 
Not to mention that a leader of opposition might have felt him- 
self inclined to think that wrong which ministry thought right, 
we can discern in Mr. F. a blind prejudice against every con- 
test in which b'ood could be shed, however valuable the object 


‘to be secured—a kind of Quakerism whictt he would not have 


laid aside, had all the nbbons which the Prince Regent has 
given away during the last twelvemonth been presented to 
him at once. We are happy, however, to lay before our readers 
some of the sentiments of the noble author, in the expression of 
which they will trace something of the beauty of his eloquence— 
though the fiery spirit is wanting. 

* But when this vague system of warfare was at last abandoned, 
when peace was offered upon the ordinary principles of security, when 
the treaty of Amiens was actually made, and when (without at all dis- 
cussing the immediate principles of its short continuance) Buonaparte 
more manifestly began to pursue the most audacious, unprincipled aud 
unbounded system of ambition; when he conducted himself with such 
violence and injustice to Helland, that to use Mr. Fox’s own words, 
“ were he muster of the use of colours and, could paint with skill, he would use 
she durkest to delineate his conduct :”—when, to use his own words again, 
as to the oppression of Switzerland, from which he said “‘ by trealy as 
well as upon every principle of justice, he was bound to withdraw his troops, 
to leave the country Lo itse!f even under the miserable government he had 
given to tt, and lo respect uts independence ; he nevertheless had established 
a dominion utterly repugnant to the principles and odious to the feelings of 
tact people :’—when, afterwards by a complicated, system of fraud, trea- 
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chery, and violeace, te overran and butchered the Spanish nation, 
endeavouring after ages of darkness to assert and vindicate her own 
independence, and the eerneral cause of freedom :—when, to Jeave details 
which serve only to weaken the view of his odious and unprineipled plans 
of universal mischief, he became in his owa person what it had been 
before absurd to predicate of a nation—the whole principle and charac- 
ter of the war was altered. Its orig, politicians night still continue to 
remove it from themselves and cast it upon their opponents ; but its 
prosecution Was no longer matter of choice but of painful and cruel neces- 
sitv. Poralong and dreadful interwal, France continued to be the proud, 
revengeful, and desolating assailant; whilst the surrounding nations, 
cuscomited by their unsuccessful contest when they were in the wrong, 
had not vet acquired the just confidence which always belongs ty those 
Whowre ia the right—heuce, they were every where overthrown; and if, 
alter the subjugation of so many kingdoms and the defection of others 
from the coufederacy, he had stopped short in his hostile career, when 
the indepondence of France and his own security had been asserted by 
his unparalleled exertions, bis dynasty, whatever night have followed 
from it, would, mail probability, have been as well established as any 
other in Europe or in the world.—By his divorce from Josephine and his 
niirriage with Maria Louisa of Austria, he appeared for a while to have 
adopted this peaceful policy; but the restless and unprincipled character 
of his mind betrayed him—he was an evil spirit at variance with the 
social spirit of the world, and persisted without due reflection in’ hits 
pernicioas course :— how else could he have lioped to enforce his Napoleon 
system, whieh demanded of ail nations the surreuder of every source of 
their prosperity? Men will submit to evil systems of government, while 
they are left in possession of their property, and with the free and neces- 
sary intercourses of the worid: but they will not consent to be starved 
by an arbitrary system of unmitigated restriction and exclusion, imposed 
upon them by a foreign force, directed to no object in which they have 
an interest, and of which they cannot but be the victims.” pp. 22—25, 

After proceeding to argue that Buonaparte could never have 
been overthrown but by his own insane ambition, Lord Erskine 
draws the conclusion at which he aims, viz. that Mr. Fox’s 
predictions respecting his invincibility and that of France were 
not ill-founded; and that had he been living “his sagacity 
would have predicted the event” by which all the specylations 
of opposition have been overthrown! Many people regretted 
and still regret the loss of Mr. Fox; but had he been -spared 
we do not believe that any of his friends would have- desired to 
see him deal any more in prophecy. 

‘Lhe rest of the letter is occupied in a defence of some other 
of Mr. Fox’s opimions, and in giving a sketch of his character. 
The latter is the best, because it treats.of things at-home. . Exe 
panded national subjects are not quite suited to Lord Erskine’s 
genius. Having no.hopes of ever seeing his» lordship again in 
a situation where the public can profit from his labours, we 
wish him a long enjoyment of the pleasing recollections which 
past exertions must afford him, But we also wish that those 
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who have called themselves Mr. Fox’s friends would be pleased 


to renounce the worst parts of his system as frankly and fully 
as his noble eulogist has at length done. 


es 


ArT. VII.—Supplement to the Memoirs of the Life, Writings, 
Discourses, and Professional Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Knit. late President of the Royal Academy ; comprising ad- 
ditional anecdotes of his distinguished contemporaries. B 
James Nortucote, Esq. R.A. London. Colburn, 1815. 
4to. pp. 155. 


Mr. Northcote is in possession of a theme which will never 
pall upon the taste of his readers. As long as literature and the 
fine arts shall be venerated in Britain, the name of Reynolds 
must possess a charm which will continue to attract attention 
and command respect. ‘The public has already been laid under 
considerable obligation to the author of this work, for the 
instruction and amusement afforded by his life of Reynolds ; ' 
and this supplement, containing many valuable reminiscences, 
will prove an acceptable present to the man of general taste, as 
well as to the student in the graphic art. When the matter 
of a book is extremely interesting, it becomes us not to betray 
fastidiousness concerning the manner in which it is conveyed to 
us: the biographic lamp may shed a useful ray upon the path 
of departed genius, although it stream not with the burnished 
splendour that shines through the pages of a Currie; and pro- 
vided a medal exhibit the correct portraiture of the features it 
records, we will not quarrel with the sombre copper of the die. 
Mr. Northcote does not possess either the grace and fervour of 
a glowing and redundant style, or the nervous brevity and point 
of a close and severe manner. But the tenour of his writings 
supplies a copious list of negative commendations: it is not 
affected, it is not pompous, it is not trivial, it is not exaggerated. 
He constantly appears equal to the task he has chosen; and 
we doubt whether so much zeal and ability could in any othet 
person have been found united to such advantageous oppor- 
tunities of intimate acquaintance with the eminent character he 
celebrates. He had for many years been the inmate and suc- 
cessful pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, when he also enjoyed the 
benefit of a considerable share of his confidence and friendship. 


* See Aug. Rev. No. V. p. 451. 
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The five first pages of the appendix are filled with the rea- 
sons of the author for giving it to the world; and with anec- 
dotes of a Devonshire artist, Thomas Rennel, a sort of paint- 
ing Dermody, who perversely chose to live and die in poverty 
and obscurity, although he possessed talents fitted to ensure 
celebrity in any art or science to which he might have applied. 
Reviewers, although they are privileged even to ¢hink for the 
public, ought but seldom to presume to speak for themselves. 
We cannot, however, forbear this opportunity of deprecating 
the falsehood of the pernicious notion, that a great genius must 
necessarily be an idle slovenly fellow. Genius is the power 
of intense, rapid, expansive thought, and whatever airs of care- 
lessness a genius may assume to puzzle and maze inferior ca- 
pacities, we are convinced that excellence can never be attained 
but by continued strong exertion of the faculties of the mind.— 
The memoranda of Sir Joshua Reynolds on pictures which he 
saw in Italy, fill a considerable number of the pages of this 
work. Elementary precepts and observations can seldom afford 
much entertainment to superficial readers ; but the reflections 
of a Reynolds are a store-house of information for students in 
the art which he adorned. We think the following passages 
excellent. 


“ The manner of the Enzlish travellers in general, and of those who 
most pique themselves on studying Vertu, is, that instead of examining 
the beauties of those works of fame, and why they are esteemed, they 
only enquire the subject of the picture, and the name of the painter, the 
history of a statue, and where it was found, and write that down. Some 
Englishmen, while I was in the Vatican, came there, and spent above 
six hours iu writing duwn whatever the antiquary dictated to them ; they 
scarcely ever looked at the paintings the whole time.” p. xi. 

‘* Most of our portrait painters fall into one general fault. They have 
got a set of postures which they apply to all persons indiscriminately ; 
the consequence of which is, that all their pictures look like so many 
sign-post paintings; and if they have a history or a family-piece to 
paint, the first thing they do, is to lovuk over their common-place book, 
containing sketches which they have stolen from various pictures; thera 
they search their prints over, and pilfer one figure from one print, and 
another from a second, but never take the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves: on the contrary, the painter, who bas a geaius, first makes 
himself master of the subject he is to represent, by reading, or other- 
wise; then works his imagination up to a kind of enthusiasm; till he in 
a degree perceives the whole event, as it were, before his eyes, when, as 
quick as lighining, he gives his rough sketch on paper or canvas. By 
this means his work bas the air of genius stamped upon it, whilst the 
contrary mode of practice will infallibly be productive uf tameness, and 
of such pictures as will have the semblance of copies. After the painter 
has made his sketch from his idea only, he may be allowed to look at the 
works of his predecessors for dresses, ornaments, &c. of the times he in- 
tends to represent,” p. xvii. 
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We are sorry to find among the miscellaneous matter of this 
valuable work, any observations of a tendency to diminish that 
high esteem which the name of Samuel Johnson justly claims 
from his enlightened countrymen; and which it will continue 
to claim as long as the language which he cultivated and em- 
bellished shall be the organ of science, patriotism, and genius. 
Far from agreeable to us is the task of rending from his image 
in our minds, the sheltering veil which time has cast over 
his very few and very pardonable failings. Nor can we 
admire the skill which directs the barbarous effort of the 
graver, to give permanence to those transient shades of passion 
and asperity, which cannot surely alter or deform the grand 
outline of many a moral grace and many a Christian virtue. If 
we must be reminded of the weaknesses and prejudices of 
this ** Leviathan of Literature,” let us bear in mind our debt of 
thankfulness to him who “ gave ardour to virtue, and con- 
fidence to truth.” 

Mr. Northcote says, ‘to determine, like Johnson, to go 
“ through life, and to resist all patronage whatsoever, may in- 
“ dicate a proud and unsocial spirit!” p. xxiv. Was it not 
then worth while to toil for years in solitude, to have the plea- 
sure of writing the letter which Johnson wrote to Lord Chester- 
field? Of rising superior to a neglect which had chilled, a 
pride which had insulted him! « Johnson ought to have re- 
« flected, that much of the prosperity of Sir Joshua and Gar- 
« rick was a natural consequence of their virtues as well as of 
«¢ their abilities ; and of an application incessant and untired, 
“even to the injury of their constitutions, in order to become 
«© eminent in the departments they had adopted: whilst he was 
“ loitering away his time in idleness, and feeding at another 
« man’s table, whose profession or trade he held also in utter 
“scorn. No wonder Johnson was not rich !” p. lviii. 

We add, that he was always surrounded with a crowd of 
poor dependants, whom he supported with money which he 
gained by toil uncongenial to his inclinations and habits, and 
which he gave with a generosity prompted solely by the pure 
spirit of benevolence and charity. He gave not to youth, to 
beauty, or to talent; but to age, to obscurity, and not unfre- 

quently, to peevishness and ingratitude. : 

Here is a curious story of Mr. Gill, the pastry-cook of Bath, 
which tells as little to the credit of the filial piety of his son, by 
whom it was related to Mr. Northcote, as to that of the intre- 
pidity of the man of tarts himself. 


“ Air, Gill, senior, the noted pastry-cook of Bath, was a stout, well- 
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made, athletic man, that might intimidate, even by his appearanee only ; 
and as he was travelling once in a post-chaise alone, on the road between 
London and Bath, it was his chance to espy a highway man making his 
way up to the chaise with an intention to rob him. At this, Mr. Gill's 
heart tailed him; and in order to get the tearful business over as que k 
as possible, he took out bis purse in readiness to deliver it to.the [igh 
wavinan, even before it was demanded; and when the robber approaches 
ed near to the chaise-window, Gill, not being very deliberate ta what he 
did, and eager to shew his willingness to comply with any demand that 
should be made, thrust his head through the window, not perceiving, in 
his hurry, that the glass was up, aud broke it mito shivers. ‘This vyolent 
act alarmed the highwayman, who coucluded it must be the result of 
invincible intrepidity; and accordingly he turned about his horse, and 
nnmediately rode off, thinking it best not to have any thing to do with 
such a lion-hearted fellow, but Gil, still apprehending danger, thought 
the robber would take biw by surprise, by Sring his pistol at him 
through the back of the carriage; and therelure, to be the more secure, 
he instantly laid himself dowu at the bottom of the chaise, and thus 
contirued his journey.” p. liv. 

The delicacy which ought to have sealed the lips of young 
Mr. Gill, would certainly have deprived the world of a laugh- 
able anecdote; but it could not have withheld a serviceable 
document from the life of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with which this 
and many other good stories have nothing in the world ta do. 
Some of the don-mots attributed to the illustrious subject of the 
memoirs are below mediocrity. He never desired or expected 
that his familiar sayings would be recorded. He always rated 
his colloquial powers lower than they deserved; and Mr, 
Northcote himself mentions his unaffected surprise at finding 
himself classed among a party of wits, wholly disclaiming his 
title to the appellation, 

We are rather surprised to find that Sir Joshua, in answer 
to a question concerning his estimate of the poetical talents of 
Dr. Goldsmith, said, * that Goldsmith, as a poet, he believed, 
«¢ was about the degree of Addison.” Ixvii. 

The Traveller and the Campaign! who quotes from the one, 
who does not quote from the other ? 

Most of Mr. Northcote’s opinions on literature, when he 
over-steps the biographic pale, are justly conceived and well 
expressed ; and he gives to us, in a note, a very interestin 
detail of the transactions concerning an offer made by the Royal 

decorate th hedral of Saint Paul, with paint- 
Academy to decorate the cathedral of Saint Paul, with pain 
ings on sacred subjects by living artists. ‘The measure was 
strenuously advocated by the enlightened Bishop Newton, and 
failed for want of the concurrence of Dr. Terrick, then Bishop 
of London, who gave his refusal in these words: ‘¢ I will never 
suffer the doors of the metropolitan church to be opened for 
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the introduction of popery.” <A plan to decorate this noble 
cathedral by the works of the statuary, also failed through the 
opposition made to it by Bishop Osbaldeston, who maintained, 
that «churches were better without monuments than with 
them.” ‘lo genuine piety such aids are not requisite ; the sister 
art, music, is alone sufficient to awaken and exalt the feelings. 

Mr. Northcote has poured upon his biographic page, a 
copious stream of aphorisms and remarks by his friend and 
master, on subjects more or less connected with painting. 

For a specimen. ‘ When a painter becomes fond of talkin 
“he had better put a padlock on his mouth, because those who. 
«‘ can be admired for what they say, will have less desire to be 
«¢ admired for what they can do; and as the former is so much 
“ easier performed with applause than the Jatter, it will more 
“‘ frequently be adopted ; it being the nature of mankind to get, 
«as much commendation as they can acquire, and by the 
‘“¢ easiest means.” p. XCvil. 

A few passages are given from a work written by Miss 
Reynolds, (sister to Sir Joshua) and submitted to Dr. fins 
for his opinion respecting the publication of it. 

‘ Benefits strengthen the ties of virtuous friendship; but 
‘¢ where there is a deficiency of virtue, generally have the con- 
‘trary effect.”  Bashfulness denotes strong sensibility, and 
«¢ seems to waver betwixt pride and humility.” « Dress is the 
“«« strong indication of the moral character.” p. cx. 

Let us suppose an essay on the subject of this last observation, 
and take for data ; Soame Jenyns, who was always ridiculously 
bedizened in gold Jace and cut velvet; Count Buffon, who 
could not write or think till his hair was dressed and he had 
put on his full-trimmed suit of black and his sword; Doctor 
Goldsmith in his salmon-coloured coat; Dr. Johnson, with his 
shirt-collar flying open, over his snuft-coloured surtout; and 
Dr. Parr, with his worked muslin bands and short cassock of 
black satin! 

«© There is always something respectable in the object that 
«excites the strongest ridicule, otherwise it would want the 
« contrast which makes it ridiculous.” p. cxi. 

Comfort yourselves, ill-fated authors, and when the laughter 
of the public vibrates to your airy habitations, deem it the reflux 
of the intonations of your fame! 

« T remember a speech of the Rev. Lawrence Sterne, when 
«he was informed that a friend of his, a man of great capacity, 

«had married his maid servant: * Ah!’ said he, ¢I always 
«¢ thought my friend, Mr. — was.a man of genius, as none but 
«© a genius would have done so.’” p. cxil. 
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We doubt whether the disgraceful and irretrievable folly just 
mentioned, has not been committed by numbers of men whom 
genius would repel from all claim upon his kindred ; and many 
a hen-pecked husband bows un ‘er the penalty of his pitiful plan 
of having a wife and servant ail in one, and thus ultimately 
becomes the slave of his slave. 

Some articles are supplied from the tainted source of Peter 
Pindar’s wit, which, like the colorless crystals of the lapidary, de- 
rives all its force, solidity, and beauty from the foil which is 
made its base; but take that away, and its baseness and insi- 
pidity are apparent. In the celebrated letter to Barry, Mr. 
Northcote points out to his readers those passages which were 
contributed by Burke, and those which Sir Joshua supplied. 
They amalgamate well, yet the difference of style is obvious ; 
and this circumstance, together with the plainness and negligence 
of some passages of Sir Joshua’s composition published by his 
biographer, rather induce us to believe that Mr, Burke did give 
some assistance towards the inimitable discourses. 

The following little story will be acceptable; « At this 
‘6 period of his eminence, and in the year 1785, the editor of a 
‘6 periodical publication came one morning to Sir Joshua while 
“‘ he was at breakfast. The purport of his visit was to collect 
“‘ particulars, in order to give some account of Sir Joshua’s life 
‘in his magazine; but Reynolds being deaf, could not com- 
‘«‘ prehend what it was he required —when the young lady, his 
“ niece, who was at the table, explained the business to him 
“by saying, * Uncle, the gentleman wants your life—he is 
“ come for your life!’” p. cxxxvii, 

An account of the sale of his pictures at the decease of Sir 
Joshua closes this volume. It may be considered rather as a 
book of reference, than as a work to be read regularly through 
for amusement. Completely desultory in its performance, and 
compcsed of detached sentences and stories, if not a museum 
of the rare and curious productions of art and nature, it is at 
least a magazine of valuable materials; and painters yet un- 
born may respect the name of Northcote for the labours of 
his pen, while the mellowing touch of time shall consecrate the 
treasures of his pencil, 


= 


Art. VIII.—Helga : a Poem. In Seven Cantos. By the Hono» 
rable WiLL1AM Herpert. London. Murray. 1815. pp. 299. 


Wane we admire the genius which embellishes the fictions 
of the barbarous, gloomy regions of the north, and which 
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penetrates into the obscurity of times long since departed— 
times which no benevolent cosmopolite could wish to recal ; 
we cannot help regretting that a writer of the taste and judg- 
ment of the Honorable William Herbert, should have devoted 
his time and attention to the cultivation of a cold and hungry 
soil, which, having no spontaneous fertility, produces no blooms 
but from the exotic grafts of his luxuriant fancy, nor any in- 
digenous fruits of serviceable properties or grateful flavour. 
The poetry of the Scalds may indeed gratify the researches of 
the antiquary ; and Madame de Stacl, for whose magic pen no 
subjects are too lofty or too remote, has, in her Essay on gene- 
ral. Literature, done more than justice to the Poésie du Nord. 
But the bare, crude, wild and improbable fictions of infant 
states, cannot long regale or satisfy that intellectual thirst, 
which has banquetted on the brilliant imagery of the polished 
and ingenious Greeks, or even the exuberant and glowing fic- 
tions of Persic or Hindustanee lore. 

The talents and learning of Mr. Herbert have, however, 
already established his claim to the respect and attention of 
the public; and what he has in this instance attempted, he has 
executed with considerable ability. His preface will explain 
the purport and motives of his work. 


“The following poem, which bas remained for several years in an un- 
finished s‘ate, was commenced soon alter the publication of the transle- 
tions which L made from the relicsof ancient Icelandic or Scandina- 
vian poetry. T was at that time forcibly struck with the poetical ima- 
ges which the manners and religion of the northern nations appeared 


to present; and, feeling that [ was prevented from giving them full 


efiect by the fidelity which I deemed necessary in the translation of 


writings which derived their priacipal interest from their andiquity and 
pecu'iarities, it occurred to me that, by vudertaking an original poem 
of which the scene might be taid among the ancient Scandinavians, I 
should be able to illustrate their manners, and religion, and supei- 
stitions, in a form that would be more pleasing to the reader, and to 
avail myself of a wide field fer poetical composition, which had been 
as yet untouched by any writer, except im a few short and unconnected 
translations. My attention was afterwards withdrawn from the under- 
taking by other pursuiis 3 and the poem, which had long been neglected, 
has been lately completed and revised, The foundation of the tale is 
historical ; in what respects I have altered it, will be stated in the 
notes. The poem, will, [ hope, be tound to contain a faithful picture of 
the manners and superstilious of the period which it represents. [have 
attempied to give it the coloring of poetry, and to temper with chaster 
ornaments the rude wildness of Scaldic fiction.” 


'Many readers peruse a poem merely for the sake of the 
story contained in it. For such readers, we presume, Mr. 
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Herbert does not write; and the prose analysis of an orna- 
mented tale clothed in the rich and flowing drapery of the 
Muse, and sparkling with the gems of fancy, must bear about 
the same degree of resemblance to the original, that a meagre 
and desiccated mummy does to a beautiful and healthful hu- 
man figure, moving erect and graceful in the majesty of its 
Maker’s image. We will therefore merely say, that the machi- 
nery of this poem, in which we imagine the author modestly 
considers the chief merit to consist, is aki ilfully interwoven with 
human agency; the characters are well sustained; and the 
operation of a spell or charm on the physical and moral frame 
of the heroine, is beautifully described, and evinces a close 
observation of the construction and susceptibility of the reason- 
ing and sentient faculties. We select as a sample of the au- 
thor’s talent for versification, the following passage from the 
opening of the seventh and last canto. 


“Say, when the spirit fleets away 
From its frail house of mortal clay, 
When the cold limbs to earth return, 
Or rest in proudly sculptured urn, 
Does still oblivion quench the fire 
That warm’d the heart with chaste desire ? 
Do all our fond affections lie 
Buried in dark eternity ? 
a may the souls of those we love 
In darkness oft around us move, 
Float on the gently sighing air, 
And haunt the scenes where once they were? 
It may not be that flame so brighit 
Shouid ever sink in endless night; 
And if, when fails the transient breath, 
The soul can spurn the bonds ot death, 
Love's gentle spirit ne’er shall die, 
But dove-like with it mount the sky! ! 
© ’tis not sure the poet’s dream, 
Sweet fancy’s visionary theme. 
Where’er the fleeting soul shall go, 
Still will our pure aftections glow ! 
If sense of good and ill remain 
Though life’s frail thoughts are past and vain, 
Death's arm, that conquers all, shall ne’er 
From the delighted spirit tear 
The memory of a mother’s care ! 
That fond remembrance still shall cling 
In heaven to life's immortal spring! 
And thou, whose chaste and beauteous form, 
Clasp’d to his heart with rapture warm, 
Olt wakes the humble poet’s eye 
To more than mortal ecstasy, 
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Whose blooming cherubs, gifts of love, 

In sportive innocence round him move, 
Say, does he dream! shall joy like this 
Pass as a shadowy scene of bliss? 

Or, when that beauteous form shall fade, 
And his cold tongue m dust be laid, 

Shall the fond spirits ever glow, 

With love together link’d as now.” p. 171. 

The sentimental reader will be much pleased with this pas- 
sage; although the critical observer will remark, that the 
word innocence is not admissible as a dissyllable ; and that 
glow and now are rhymes only to the eye. Some of the most 
beautiful passages in the poem have their effect diminished by 
similar blemishes ; but, generally speaking, the versification has 
an easy harmonious flow. ‘Two smaller poems, entitled Bryn- 
hilda and the Song of Vata, are added to Helga, with an Ap- 
pendix and a hundred pages of notes, addressed exclusively to 
the curious in Runic lore. 

We apprehend that very many ordinary readers may exclaim, 

“To me, what matters 1— 

What Hengisi uttered, or what [Lorsa writ ?” 
And to those who read, merely to store their minds for 
conversation (an abstract love of learning is, we believe, very 
rare, especially among females) we do not imagine that details 
respecting the Feast of Yule, the ferocious Ulf-Nadner, the 
gallant Berserker, the lofty Aundveige, the tomb of Vata, 
the pigmy Dvergar, Heindallar the miraculous son of nine 
mothers, or even the Hall of Odin, will have many attractions ; 
or excite much of that close attention, which in this cool, cal- 
culating Age of Reason, usually has utility for its stimulus. 
In the quotations from some of the ancient bards, who sun 
while the chiefs regaled themselves with mead, dried fish, and 
half-roasted meat, although exaggerated narrative and flattery 
in its grossest form generally composed the texture of the lay, 
we sometimes meet with sublime metaphysical touches. 

“Huginn ok Munina—Observation and Memory. They are men- 
tioned in the twentieth stanza of Grinnismal, as fl, ing every day round 
the world. 

Hluginn ok Muninn 

Fliuga huerian dag 

Tormun grund yfir. 

Oume ec of Huginn, 

At han aptr ne comitt), 

Tho’ siame meior um Munimn. 
i. €. Observation and memory fly every day over the ground of the 
earth: I fear, concerning Observation, that he may not come back, but E 
look round mere anxiously for Memury.” Notes. p. 283. 
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Arr. [X.—The Satires of Juvenal. Translated into English 
verse by CHarves BapHam, M. D. with Notes and Illustra- 
tions. Longman and Co. 1814. 


Fuere is no Latin author who has been translated more fre- 
quently, and with more various success, than Juvenal. Not to 
go back to the antiquated but nervous versions of Holyday and 
Stapylton, or to the incorrect but vigorous translation givenby 
Dryden and his associates, there have, in our own times, been 
four attempts made, and each meritorious in its way—those of 
Madan, of Owen, of Gifford and of Hodgson. The best 
way of ascertaining the comparative merit of Dr. Badham, will 
be to contrast a few passages from his translation, with some 
extracted from the translations which he has rivalled, or at- 
tempted co rival. 

But before we do this we have a few remarks to make on the 
character of Juvenal himself. He is a writer,whose animated 
descriptions and singularly happy strokes of irony and humour, 
added to the masculine character of his satire, have gained him . 
admirers among all who are alive to the enthusiasm of 
poetry, and feel a pleasure in beholding vice humbled and 
abashed. He lived in an age, in which he saw every where 
around him examples of hypocrisy, intemperance, licentious- 
ness, and cruelty: an age in which vice seemed to have reached 
the highest possible pitch, ‘The view roused his indignation, 
and he exposes the folly, and lashes the immorality of the great 
with unsparing severity. But the vehemence of his feelings 
hurried him into extremes; and, with the professed intention of 
exposing the nakedness of vice, he disgusts us with gross vio- 
lations of decency and propriety. He does not content him- 
self with sketching a bold and guarded picture of prevailing 
crimes; he deliberately finishes the piece with disgusting mi- 
nutene im and deals out a profusion of filth and obscenity. We 
know that arguments have been employed to defend the con- 
duct of Juvenal, and Dr. Badham enlists himself with his advo- 
cates. He allows that the Satirist enlarges on disgusting topics, 
and abounds with offensive passages; but he refers us to the 
manners of the age in which he lived. He believes it to have 
been from design that the poet had recourse to this peculiar 
grossness of expression ; and thinks that, in a moral point of 
view, he has been successful in the use of it—by exciting senti- 
ments of deeper dislike and horror. For our own parts we 
cannot accept the excellence of the design as a compensation 
for the coarseness of the execution; we cannot, and will not, 
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commend any boldness of design, which attempts reformation 
of manners at the hazard of wounding the ear of delicacy and 
chastity. We can hardly imagine a case in which a man should 
«« do evil that good may come of it.” If the argument be good, 
why have we laws for the suppression of indecent pictures and 
immoral publications ?—their own grossness, according to a 
certain class, will be a sufficient corrective. A truce with such 
sophistry. Juvenal abounds with peculiarities, which his trans- 
lator dares not attempt to exhibit in his native tongue and idiom. 
No—he has translatcd Juvenal almost entire, but has avoided 
his grossness. He has made the Satirist speak as he would have 
spoken, had he now lived in England—when, corrected by the 
refinements of the age, he would have launched the thunders 
of his verse against lasciviousness, but still have paid attention to 
taste and decorum. 
It is always reasonably expected, that the last translation of 
a work should be superior to any that preceded it : and if we 
mistake not, Dr. Badham will, on most occasions, be found to 
have surpassed his predecessors in rendering those more interest- 
ing passages in which they were the most ambitious to excel. 
Our first specimen shall be from the close of the 10th Satire ; 

the original of which is too well known to render its insertion 
necessary. 

“ Say then, must man, depriv’d all power of choice, 

Ne’er raise to heaven the supplicating voice? 

Not so; but to the gods his tortune trust : 

Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 

What best may profit or delight they know, 

And real good, for fancied bliss bestow ; 

With eves of pity they our frailties sean ; 

More dear to them, than to himself, is man. 

By blind desire, b7 headlong passions driven, 

For wite and heirs we daily weary Heaven ; | 

Yet still "tis Heaven's prerogative to know, 

If heirs, or wife, will ring us weal or woe. 

¢* But, that thou may’st (for still ’tis good to prove 

Thy humble hepe) ask something from above ; 

Thy pious offerings to the temple bear, 

And, while the altars blaze, be this thy prayer. 

“ ( Thou, who see’st the wants of human kind, 

Grant me all bealth of body, health ef mind ; 

A soul prepar’d to meet the frowns of fate, 

And look undaunted co a future state ; 

That rechons death a blessing, yet can bevr 

Existence nobly, with its weight of care ; 

That anger and desire alike resirains,’— 

And counts Alcadey’ toils, aud cruc! pains 

Superior to the feasts, the wanton sport, 

And morbid softness cf th’ Assyrian cout. 
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« This, though to give thyself may’st well suffiee ;— 
The only path to peace through virtue lies. 
O Fortune, Fortune! all thy boasted powers 
Would shrink to nothing, were but prudence ours 
But man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres, 
And clothes thee in the attributes he fears.” — Gifford. 


Mr. Hodgson’s version is more compressed, and, upon the 


whole, fully as good as this, which, however, evinces a very 
chaste, cultivated taste. 


«“ « Shall mant then, nothing ask *—This rule receive — 
The choice of blessings to the Giver leave: 
Ile grants us hippiness, and not our will, 
Ken when we hate ourselves, he loves us still. 
By a blind impulse violently ‘drive n, 
We clan a wife, a family, from Heaven : 

jut heaven knows best how vile our wife may be, 

How shameless our ungrateful fannly, 
Yet to that God on whom our hopes depend, 
While with deep awe, with righteous zeal we bend, 
Re this our prayer—* Oh, let thy creatures find 
A healthtul body and a healthful und ; 
With a brave soul that, yielding up its breath 
Mid nature's kindest presents places death; 
That, soaring far o’er all terrestrial cares, 
Smiles on the load of life it briefly bears; 
That tempering each rebellious passion’s fire, 
‘Too firm for fear, too holy for desire, 
Vrefers Herculean twils tu iazy sports, 
Aud fields of danger to voluptuous courts,’ 

“ This thou canst give thyse lf, and only this 
Can lead thy footsteps to the path of bliss. 
Be virtue then, be prudence still thy guide, 
And every power shall arm upon thy side; 
But thy weak vows in Fortune's temple rise, 
And Folly wafis their incense to the skies.” 


We now come to Dr. Badham’s version, in which there is a 
faithfulness and a resemblance to his author, which incline us 
to prefer it to that of either of his competitors. 


“ What, then, does life supply no object—none ; 
Is there no good to ask, wo ill toshun? 
Nay, but do thou permit the Gods to choose - 
What it is meet to grant, and what refuse ; 
Giving whate’er is good, they oft deny 
What “only seems so, to our erring eye ; 
Dear to himself is man, but far more dear 
To them who mark how passion wins his ear ; 
A wife, a home, and sweet domestic peace, 
These boons Ae seeks with prayers that never cease ; 
They, to whose altars and whose shrines he runs, 
Discern the future wife, the future sons! 
Yet, that thou may’st not want aready prayer, 
When the slain victim tells thy pious care, 
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Ask, that to health of body may be join’d, 
That equal blessing, Sanity of Mrinp: 

’Gainst which life’s various cares in vain conspire, 
And strange alike to anger and desire ; 

Which views the close of life, from terrors free, 
As a kind boon, O nature, given by thee ; 
Which would the soft Assyrian’s down resign, 
All his voluptuous nights and all his wine, 

For brave and noble darings ! Mortal, learn, 
The boon of bliss thyself alone can’st earn ; 

To tranquil life one only path invites, 

Where virtue leads her pilgrim and requites, 
No more a Goddess, were thy votaries wise, 
Whose fond delusion lifts thee to the skies, 
Thy place in Heaven, O Fortune! we bestow, 
Divine we call thee; AND WE MAKE THEE so!” 


The terrors of a guilty conscience have never been painted 
with more terrible energy than by Juvenal towards the close of 


his 13th Satire. Gifford renders the passage as follows : 


“ For in the eve of Heaven, a wicked deed 
Devis’d is done: what then, if he proceed ?— 
Perpetual fears th’ offender’s peace destroy, 

And rob the social hour of all its joy: 

At table seated, with parch’d mouth he chaws 
The loitering food, that swells beneath his jaws, 
Spits out the produce of th’ Albanian hill 
Mellow’d by age; you bring him mellower still, 
And, lo, such wrinkles in his brow appear, 

As if you brought Falernian vinegar! 

At night, should sleep his harass’d limbs compose, 
And steal him one short moment from his woes, 
Then dreams invade; sudden before his eyes, 
The violated fane and altar rise ; 

And (what disturbs him most) your injur’d shade, 
In more than mortal majesty array’d, 

Frowns on the wretch, alarms his treacherous rest, 
And wrings the dreadful secret from his breast. 
These, these are they who tremble and turn pale 
At the first mutterings of the hollow gale ! 

Who sink with terror at the transient glare 

Of meteors, gleaming through the turbid air! 
Oh, ’tis not chance they cry; this hideous crash 
Is not the war of winds, nor this dread flash 

Th’ encounter of dark clouds, but blasting fire 
Charg’d with the wrath of heaven’s insulted sire ! 
That peal at a safe distance dies away ; 

Shuddering they wait the next with more dismay, 
As if the short reprieve were only sent 

To add new horrors to their punishment. 

Yet more ; when the first symptoms of disease, 
When feverish heats the restless members seize, 
They think the plague by wrath divine bestow'd, 
And feel in every pang th’ avenging God. 
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Rack’d with the thoughts, in hopeless grief they lie, 
And dare not tempt the mercy of the sky: 

For what can such expect ! what victim slay 

That is not worthier far to live than they !” 


This is a fair specimen of Mr. Gifford’s fine talent for transla- 
tion, but it yields to the ease and energy of Dr. Badham, 


“ For he the Sin that meditates alone, 
Its guilt incurs—what then if it be done! 
Farewell, a long farewell he bids to peace, 
His soul’s alarms shall never, never cease : 
With feverish mouth, with tongue for ever dry, 
To gulp the joyless, tasteless meat he’ll try ; 

rge and more large it swells, and now he sips, 
Then casts the wine untasted from his lips : 
The precious age ot Alba's richest store 
Seems void of favour, and can please no more : 
His brow to wrinkles drawn, which scarce the juice 
Of harsh Falernum’s vintage might produce. 
At night, if care permit a brief repose, 
Nor longer o’er the couch his limbs he throws, 
Forthwith the altar and th’ insulted fane, 
And (what inflicts more aggravated pain) 
While copivus sweats betray the secret storm, 
Before his eyes still flits the angry form! 
Greater than human stalks his bed around, 
And rends anew the never-closing wound. 
These, these be they whom coward terrors try, 
With every cloud that growls along the sky. 
Pale at each flash, and half extinct with dread, 
W hen the dark volume bellows o’er his head; 
No storm as nature’s casualty they hold, 
They deem without an aim no thunders roll’d. 
Where’er the lightning strikes, the flash is thought 
Full charg’d with wrath,with Heaven's high vengeance fraught. 
Passes this by, with yet more anxious ear 
And greater dread the future storm they fear. 
Its burning vigil, deadliest foe to sleep, 
in this distemper’d trame if fever keep, 
Or sharp pleuritic pains their rest prevent, 
They deem that every Gud his bow has bent! 
‘That pains and aches are stones and arrows hurl'd 
At bold offenders in this nether world ! 
Nor crested cock, when languid on his bed, 
They dare not vow, nor bleating quadruped, 
For what can sickness hope, with sin conjoin’d, 
Or than itself what viler victim find !” 


The masterly picture of old age in the 10th Satire has 
never been rendered with such fidelity as by the present trans- 
Jator. 


“ Tn youth a sweet diversity we find, 
And various loveliness with force combin’d; 
But age is all alike; the limbs deny 
To bear their load, the accent seems to die 
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Upon the faltering tongue :—the scalp is bare, 

And the moist nose of infancy is there ! 

His bread the wretch must break with boneless gum, 
So grievous to his dearest friends become, 

That Cossus,—with tine will before lis eves— 

Might with disgust be taken by surprise !— 

That torpid palate can no lunger taste, 

Or food or wine,—the hanquet’s joys are past! 
Another organ tails, and sing who may, 

Or strike the chord, he hears no more the lay.” 


Some of the couplets are remarkable for their terse and 
vigorous brevity ; witness the following : 


, ** Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula,” 
* Death, death alone makes thouehtless man confess 
The humbling seerct of its littlencss.” 
And again : 
“* Summum crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
Et prop’er vitam, vivendi perdere causas.” 
“ Virtue for mere eaistence ne’er betray, 
Nok BASELY BARTER LIFES GREAT END Away !” 

These extracts are suflicient to give the reader an idea of the 
manner in which Dr. Badham has executed his task. It will 
be acknowledged that he is not deficient in the principal quali- 
ties requisite for a translator; and he certainly has struck out 
beauties which were overlooked by his predecessors. But there 
are parts of his work in which he has not been fortunate, but 
must yield the palm to some of his rivals. It was due to him to 
point out his merits ; it is due to the public to notice his defects. 

‘The description of a gradual decay is one of Juvenal’s most 
exquisite passages : 

** Festinat enim decurrere velox 
Flosculus anaist v nnserwque brevissima vite 
Portio ; dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta sencctus.” 
* For youth, too transient flower! of lite’s short day 
The shortest part, but blossoms to decay. 
Lo! while we give the unregarded hour 
To wine and revelry, ia pleasure’s bower, 
The noiscless toot of trme steals swiftly by, 
And, ere we dream of manhood, age is mgh.” 

Such is Gifford’s pleasing version ; but it is not more pleasing 
than the liquid, pensive numbers of Hodgson. 

“ Swiit down the pathway of declining years, 
As on we journey through this vale of tears, 
Youth wastes away, and withers like a tlower, 
The lovely phantom of a fleeting hour : 
’Mid the light sallies of the mantling soul, 
The smiles of beauty, and the social bowl, 
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Inaudible, the foot of chilly age _ 
Steals on our joys, and drives us from the stage.” 


Dr. Badham’s attempt will not afford an equal degree of 
pleasure. 


“ Life’s howeret droops, and withers e’er tis blown! 
Most brief its utmost date, and all the while 
We fill the cup, or court the fair one’s smile, 
Age steals with noiseless tread, and ere we fear, 
The sad, unwelcome visitant 1s here.” 


Our next and last extract shall be from the 5th Satire, where 
Juvenal is lashing the hangers-on at the table of Virro. 


“¢ las Virro ever drank to thee, or deign’d 
To touch the goblet which thy lips have stain’d? 
Or hast thou ever pledged thy ruling God, 
Rash slave, or hail’d him with an equal’s nod? 
Few are the words that safely can be spoke 
By the mean wearer of a threadbare cloak. 
But if to Trebius by the hand of heaven, 
The sudden fortune of a knight be given, 
Or by some friend more bountiful than fate— 
How is his worth increas’d with his estate ! 
Into a lord the little wretch is turn’d, 
And courtly Virro loves the man he spurn’d. 
‘Slaves! wait on Trebius; would my brother taste 
The sweet-bread? let it at thy side be placed, 
Dear Trebius !’—-can’st thou not the cause divine? 
tie is thy fortune’s brother and not thine.” Hodgson. 


This is very fair ; but there is still more life, and more collo 
guial freedom and fashion in Gifford. 


“ Does Virro ever pledge you? ever sip 
The liquor touch’d by your unhallow’d lip? 
Or is there one of all your tribe so free, 
So desperate as to say; § Sir, drink with me?’ 
O! there is much that never can be spoke 
By a poor clicut in a threadbare cloak. 

But should some God, or man of godlike soul, 
The malice of your niggard fate controul, 
And bless you with a kuight’s estate; how dear 
Would you be then! how wondrous great appear 
From nothing ! Virro, so reserv'd of late, 
Grows quite familiar: ‘ Brotlier, send your plate, 
Dear brother lrebius! you were wont to say, 
You lik’d these dainties ; let me help you, pray.” 
You, riches, are his * brother ;’ and to you 
This warmth of friendship, this respect, is due.” 


In following the march of these passages, Dr.‘Badham halts 
considerably. 


“ QO! when shall Virro drink to such a guest; 
When touch the goblet which thy lips have press’d? 
Or which of you will be so rash, so ore 
Wheu uninvited, as to pledge his host? 
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Upon the faltering tongue :—the scalp is bare, 

And the moist nose of infancy is there ! 

His bread the wretch must break with boneless gum, 
So grievous to his dearest friends become, 

‘That Cossus,—with the will before tis eves— 

Might with disgust be taken by surprise !— 

That torpid palate can no lunger taste, 

Or food or wine,—the banquet’s joys are past! 
Another organ tails, aud sing who may, 

Or strike the chord, tie hears no more the lay.” 

Some of the couplets are remarkable for their terse and 

vigorous brevity ; witness the following : 
‘© Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula,” 
“ Death, death alone makes thouehtless man confess 
The humbling seerct of his littleness.” 
And again : 
‘* Summum. crede nefas animam preferre pudori, 
Et proper vitam, vivendi perdere causas.” 
‘“ Virtue for mere eaistence ne’er betray, 
Nok VASELY BARTER LIFES GREAT END Away !” 

These extracts are sufficient to give the reader an idea of the 
manner in which Dr. Badham has executed his task. It will 
be acknowledged that he is not deficient in the principal quali- 
ties requisite for a translator; and he certainly has struck out 
beauties which were overlooked by his predecessors. But there 
are parts of his work in which he has not been fortunate, but 
must yield the palm to some of his rivals. It was due to him to 
point out his merits ; it is due to the public to notice his defects. 

‘The description of a gradual decay is one of Juvenal’s most 
exquisite passages : 

“ Festinat enim dectrrere velox 
Flosculus anaist v nnsereque brevissima vite 
Portio; dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus.” 
* For youth, too transient flower! of lite’s short dav 
The shortest part, but blossoms to decay. 
Lo! while we give the unregarded hour 
To wine and revelry, 1a pleasure’s bower, 
The noiseless toot of trme steals swittly by, 
And, ere we dream of manhood, age is mgh.” 
Such is Gifford’s pleasing version ; but it is not more pleasing 
than the liquid, pensive numbers of Hodgson. 
“ Swiit down the pathway of declining years, 
As on we journey through this vale of tears, 
Youth wastes away, and withers like a tlower, 
The lovely phantom of a fleeting hour : 
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Inaudible, the foot of chilly age _ 
Steals on our joys, and drives us from the stage.” 


Dr. Badham’s attempt will not afford an equal degree of 
pleasure. 


“ Life’s howeret droops, and withers e’er tis blown! 
Most brief its utmost date, and all the while 
We fill the cup, or court the fair one’s smile, 
Ave steals with noiseless tread, and ere we fear, 
The sad, unwelcome visitant is here.” 


Our next and last extract shall be from the 5th Satire, where 
Juvenal is lashing the hangers-on at the table of Virro. 


“¢ {as Virro ever drank to thee, or deign’d 
To touch the goblet which thy lips have stain’d ? 
Or hast thou ever pledged thy ruling God, 
Rash slave, or bail’d him with an equal’s nod? 
Few are the words that safely can be spoke 
By the mean wearer of a threadbare cloak. 
But if to Trebius by the hand of heaven, 
The sudden fortune of a knight be given, 
Or by some friend more bountiful than fate— 
How is his worth increas’d with his estate ! 
Into a lord the little wretch is turn’d, 
And courtly Virro loves the man he spurn‘d. 
‘Slaves! wait on Trebius; would my brother taste 
The sweet-bread? let it at thy side be placed, 
Dear Trebius !’—can’st thou not the cause divine? 
tie is thy fortune’s brother and not thine.” Hodgson. 


This is very fair ; but there is still more life, and more collo 
guial freedom and fashion in Gifford. 


“ Does Virro ever pledge you? ever si 
The liquor touch’d by your unhallow’d lip? 
Or is there one of all your tribe so free, 
So desperate as to say; ‘Sir, drink with me?’ 
QO! there is much that never can be spoke 
By a poor clicut in a threadbare cloak. 

But should some God, or man of godlike soul, 
The malice of your niggard fate controul, 
And bless you with a kuight’s estate; how dear 
Would you be then! how wondrous great appear 
From nothing ! Virro, so reserv'd of late, 
Grows quite tamiliar: € Brother, send your plate, 
Dear brother lrebius! vou were wont to say, 
You lik’d these cainties ; let me help you, pray.’ 
You, riches, are his * brother ;’ and to you 
This warmth of friendship, this respect, is due.” 


In following the march of these passages, 'Dr.'Badham halts 
considerably. 


“ QO! when shall Virro drink to such a guest ; 
When touch the goblet which thy lips have press’d? 
Or which of you-will be so rash, so law 
Wheu uninvited, as to pledge his host? 
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The words are not a few which want controuls, 
Which pone may utter with a cloak in holes ! 

But should some god, or mortal well inclin’d, 

leave thee a fortune, than the fates more kind, 

Jiow very svonthy abject state will end ! 

Now much caressed, now greatly Virro’s friend! 

‘ Help woriby Trebius, put that cover pear, 

* Come, brother—tuaste this haunch before me here.’— 
Brother! O goid omnipotent, tor thee 

This speech is meant of kind fraternity !” 

To conclude: Dr. Badham’s translation may occasionally 
want the spirit and energy of Gifford’s, and the easy flow of 
Hodgson’s; but it possesses merit peculiar to itself. Most of 
the translators of Juvenal seem to have imagined that their 
author’s hurried transitions and prominent inequalities should 
be smoothed down into the uniferm polish, and the laboured 
nicety of modern versification. Abruptness of manner and 
colloquial phraseology are not less characteristic of this poet, 


, than flowing numbers and sweeping declamation. What we 


like in the present translation is, that it is a ¢ranslalion, not a 
paraphrase. It is a good copy, not merely of the matter of the 
original, but of its manner. It very properly makes a sacrifice 
of amplification and smoothness, whenever the sententious- 
ness and unpolished grandeur of the original require it. But 
the boldness of this attempt has had its inconveniences, and 
been the means of leading the translator into error. His close 
imitation of his author’s manner has, on various occasions, 
caused him to be obscure: and it is not always quite satis- 
factory to the reader to be referred to the Notes for an elucida- 
tion of such obscurities—One who had never read a Roman 
author would say, Gifford’s is the best poem: one who had 
read Juvenal would say, Badham’s is the best translation.—The 
Notes, though pretty numerous, are generally to the purpose ; 
and are amusing, even where they afford no direct illustration 
of the text. 


Art. X.—An Essay to ttlustrate the Rights of the Poor by 
Law ; being a Commentary on the Statute of King Henry 
the VII, chapter \2 : with observations on the practice of suing 
and difending in forma pauperis, and suggestions for extend- 
ing the benefits of such practice. Dedicated by Express 
Permission to His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. By 
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WittramM Mincuain, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Author of 
several Law Tracts. Together with a succinct account of 
all the Public Charities in and near London, their origin 
and design, &c. and an Address to the Governors, Patrons, 
Presidents, and Promoters thereof. Dunn and Co. London. 
[S15. 8vo. pp. 144. 5s. bds. 


A celebrated character replied to some one who had observed 
that Justice was open to every British subject, ‘and so is 
the London Tavern—to those that can pay.” It cannot be 
denied, that, at the present day, there is an enormous expense 
attending the general prosecution of civil remedies, which the 
poor are not able to bear : Mr. Minchin has felt this strongly, 
and has very laudably endeavoured, in the work before us, to 
bring the question fairly before the public. We shall have 
pleasure in stating, as clearly as we can, the result of his 
enquiries. 

‘The hardships to which the poor were exposed in litigation, 
trom fees of office and remuneration to legal advisers, was ad- 
verted to by the legislature at a very early period of our history. 
The 11. Hen. VIL. c. 12. accordingly gives poor persons not 
able to sue for their remedy after the course of the Common 
Law ” a power of suing without any expense of fees, counsel, 
or actornmies at the discretion of the Chancellor. In the exer- 
cise of this discretion it became, in process of time, a rule 
never to admit any one to the benefit of this act unless he 
would solemnly depose that, after the payment of his debts, he 
had not more than five pounds remainiig. As it was feared 
that the admission of the poor to sue without expense might 
be an encouragement to vexatious litigation the 23 Hen. VII. 
c. 15. provided that if the defendant recovered judgment for 
costs against a pauper, the latter, instead of paying them, should 
suffer such punishment as the Court should think proper to 
inflict. The law respecting the admission to sue or defend 
in form pauperis seems to have been finally settled by 2 Geo. 
Il. c. 28., which fixes the sum at five pounds, which the pro- 
perty of the applicant must not exceed. 

The constructions which the Courts have put on these 
enactments, form a valuable part of the work before us, and 
render it acceptable to the practical lawyer, as well as to the 
philanthropic theorist. Into minutiz we cannot enter. But the 
causes which prevent the beneficent intentions of our ancestors 
from being carried into effect, demand an attentive considera- 
tion and must have it. 
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The first thing which strikes us is the smallness of the sum 
which the pauper must possess to entitle him to sue in that cha- 
racter. It would surely suffice under the original statute of 
Henry, if he were “ unable to sue ;” even though possessed of 
a somewhat larger sum—necessary perhaps to the support of his 
family. It seems unreasonable that an unfortunate man must be 
reduced to five pounds, before he can assert his rights. Such 
a standard opens the door to perjury and collusion. Another 
evil is, that the attorney and counsel assigned by the court, being 
compelled to do that gratis for which otherwise they would re- 
ceive remuneration, are tempted to neglect the intcrests of their 
unfortunate client. But the mischief is still greater which pre- 
vents the exercise of charity in legal practitioners when disposed 
to exert it—which makes their humanity a crime—and compels 
them to suppress the risings of pity when it might be the most 
serviceable. Barretry, Maintenance, Champerty, and Embra- 
cery, are all of them misdemeanors by the Common or Statute 
Law, and are so many terms by which the conducting or en- 
couraging of litigation is designated, including in their operation, 
those who take on themselves to manage the causes of others 
without those fees which the law allows them to receive. The 
fear of falling under the penalties with which these offences are 
visited, shuts out all but the very poorest from that relief, to 
which it was assuredly the original intention of the legislature 
that others should be entitled. 

‘The miseries resulting from these difficulties are very distinctly 
shown and illustrated in the work before us. Illegal distresses 
must be submitted to in silence—outlawries may be incurred— 
even imprisonment for contempt in not answering a Bill inChan- 
cery may be suifered, by a defendant who has not money to 
enable him to proceed. Creditors may lose their just claims by 
the inability of their debtors to recover theirs !—and inheritances 
may for ever be secured to strangers. ‘To prove that this, 
and more than all this is true, we need only quote one or two 


ef our author’s anecdotes which we have no doubt are au- 
thentic. 


“ Norfolk. M. M. claims to be entitled to very considerable freehol: 
property, and having obtamed the opinion of counsel in favor of her 
claim, she has been necessitated to apply to some relations for pecuniary 
assistance to prosecute her rights, and they are able and desirous to assist 
her. The opinion of counsel has also been taken on the propriety of 
extending such assistance, and he has declared the same to be illegal, 


The poverty of M. 7 setae precludes her from asseiting her just 
pretensions.” p. 60, 
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“ Lancaster. J. B. one of the industrious class of persons called cotton 
spinners was made a bankrupt in the Month of November, 1812, upon 
the oath of petitioning creditors whose debts were falsely sworn to as 
J. B. beheved, to the amount of 200/. J. B. applied to an attorney to 
make the requisite inquiry and paid him 1/. for his trouble therein. he 
attorney proceeded and fuund the amount of the debts sworn to 1994. 198, 
being less than the amount imperatively required by the statutes con- 
cerning bankrupts. A petition from the bankrupt was prepared and 
presented to the Lord Chancellor, for superseding the Commission of 
bankruptey ; the supersedeas wa» ordered upon hearing counsel for and 
against the petition, which was superseded accordingly. The property of 
the bankrupt had been sold auder the Commission so superseded, and 
the creditors refused to make satisfaction to J. B. for the injury he had 
sustained thereby. And an action was brought to seek reparation im 
damages against the petitioning creditors and the auctioneer who sold 
J. B.’s efiects. The cause went to trial at the Assizes, and was referred 
to an arbitration, and an award made in J. B.’s favour of 200/. 108. 
damages and costs were awarded to him, besides 46/. 13s. 8d. the costs 
on the supersedeas, making together 255/. 14s. 6d.—and paid by the 
defendants to J. B.’s attorney, who presented him with « bill for 3990, 
Os. Sd. making J. B. his debtor 73/. 6s. 2d. atthe end of September 
1818. J. B. was unable to pay the 73/. 6s. @d.; his credit was ruined 
by bankruptcy, he was arrested by the attorney for that sum, went to 
prison, and, after four months confinement, was discharged under the 
provisions of the Insolvent Act. The attorney was made assignee of the 
estate, aud J. B. is without remedy. The bona fide creditors havé 
nothing to hope for from the assignee, as it is a maxim in law, “ no man 
can sue himself,” and there is no other property but what he holds, as 
received subsequent to the Bankruptcy.” p. 64, 5. 

There are several other instances equally striking, which we 
wish we had room to quote; but, we believe, these will be 
suflicient. ‘The evil is abundantly manifest; but the more 
important object remains ;—the remedy. ‘To effect this, Mr. 
M. submits that a board of commissioners might be delegated 

: 5 ; 

by the executive government, with the sanction of Parlhament, 
to take into mature consideration the cases of the poor who may 
either wish to sue, or be compelled to defend, in whic 

might be invested power to compe! the attendance, and take 
depositions of witnesses. It is also proposed to legalize the 
establishment of a fund, as well as to allow of individual 
assistance, in cases where, at present, the exercise of charity 
would be punished as criminal. ‘Then the Society for the 
relief of persons imprisoned for small debts, might expend part 
of their benevolent contributions, in preventing the evils they 
at present cure. An institution somewhat on the plan of the 
national Vaccine establishment might be founded with the 
fairest prospects of success. A limited number of Council, 

Attornies, Masters in Chancery, and other officers, might be 

appointed at certain salaries in annual rotation, or be paid 


according to a ratio fixed bv the Governors. It is furthre 
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suggested that either a court should be erected for the sole con- 
I sideration of the claims of paupers; or that Judges from the 
¥ several courts, one from each, should sit either individually or 
et collectively for the same purpose. In the country, Barristers 
ij might be locally authorised to consider the petitions of poor 
3 litigants, and to make reports as to their title to assistance. B 
. this means, the equitable intentions of the legislature would be 
’ carried into effect, and perjury and collusion effectually pre- 
vented. ‘The benefits which might be expected from such 
regulations, will be best expressed in the author’s own lan- 
pal guage. 
| “ Tn many instances, it would be found that, upon a favourable report 
of the pauper’s right, his opponent would be ‘induced to compromise 


f or relinquish the contest: or to court a termination of the dispute by 
a submitting to an award upon arbitration, which is a mode of adjustment 
xy frequently found beneficial in ordinary instances of dispute. Numerous 

i cases would thus be decided, satisfactorily to the parties concerned, with 


less profit to the lawyer, less fees to the counsel, and less expense to the 
unsuccessful litigant; but substantial justice would thus be obtained, 
and much inconvenience obviated. Parochial barthens would be con- 


i siderably lessened by a restoration of property to the right owners, who 
| are not unirequently objects of charity ; crimes would Ciminish because 
| right would relieve necessity ; and those to whom justice would be ad- 

ministered would, in some instances, be enabled to contribute to the 
‘) relief of others; many of the receptacles for needy and insane persons 
mt 


would have fewer applicants and inmates, and the unhappy who are 

entitled to the benetits of such institutions, would have the opportunity 
of seeking redress against abuses, for which they have at present no 
remedy, because no means legally to seek it.” p. 121. 

We take our leave of Mr. Minchin with feelings of satisfac- 
tion with his book and gratitude to himself. ‘The book, it is 
true, is not given to the public in a style of much elegance. 
The anecdotes, though entertaining and useful, are told with a 

ood deal of circuity and quaintness. But the intertion of the 
whole is highly laudable ; the arguments are clear and con- 
Vincing ; and the narrative, we doubt not, quite authentic. We 
heartily wish success to his exertions in behalf of the poor, 

\ which success, we are persuaded, he will regard as the best 
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| + Art. XI.—Remarkable Sermons of Racue. Baker, and pious 
id ejaculations delivered during sleep, taken down in short hand : 
ae | with remarks on this extraordinary phenomenon. By Dr. 

ii \ MircuHe Lt, M.D. Professor of Physic, The late Dr. Priest 
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cey, LL.D. and Dr. Dovucuass. JHith some other extra- 
ordinary facts of the same kind, in which no delusion has 
been practised. ‘Several hundreds every evening flock to 
hear this most wonderful preacher, who is instrumental in 
converting more persons to Christianity, when asleep, than 
all the other ministers together, whilst awake.” Letter 
from America. London: Cox and Son; Sherwood, Neely, 
and Jones; Callow; and Underwood. 1815. price 4s. 6d. 
pp. 256. 


Puts prolix and circumstantial title-page spares us the trouble 
of detailing the contents; so that we have only to state the 
impression remaining upon our minds, after having read it with 
due attention. ‘The respectable names adduced in evidence, 
and the plain simple integrity which appears in the statement, 
forbid us to doubt the reality of the fact of these sermons 
(better called rhapsodies, since a sermon ts the illustration of a 
text, not a string of invocations and aspirations) having been 
really pronounced by Rachel Baker, while in a state of imper- 
fect, symptomatic sleep, or somnium as we are by this work 
instructed to call it. ‘This same phenomenon might with great 
propriety have formed the subject of an article in the Medical 
Journals, and Philosophical Ma iazines ; it might have supplied 
useful data for me taphysieal inquiries ; and oxe of these in- 
voluntary nocturnal exhortations, —— attested, might, in all 
conscience, have sufliced as an ex: im] le of this rernarkable ex- 
citement of the moral faculties duri ing the suspension of vo- 
lition and of most of the physical powers. But we cannot, 
without wonder and pity, read of grave phy sicians, theologians, 
and philosophers, attending night after night, with assiduit 
and reverence, to these involuntary effusions of a silly, dream- 
ing girl!—It was thought extraordinary that Miss Rachel 
Baker should be voluble and eloquent m her sleep, while 
during her waking hours she was as stupidly silent as any body. 
_ few appearances are unaccountable, when steadily and 
coolly investigated. If the damsel was insane, her tulking and 
walking too in sleep was not extraordinary. If she was sane, 
two reasons may be assigned for her being silent when ashes 
people spec ak: the one, that shyness customary to her age and 
sex, which might render her wwwilling to hold forth on sacred 
subjects before her elders and superiors; the other, that ex- 
haustion of her spirits by involuntary exertions during the 
night, which might render her unable to speak, We give an 
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extract from one of her discourses, which our judicious read- 
ers will consider a great deal more than long enough. 


“ Look, then, to the Loid Jesus, and give him your affection, for 
Jesus is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother; Jesus is a friend 
that is nearer than any other friend, that is nearer than any other fnend 
can possibly be ; as every other tie must be broken asunder ; husbands 
and wives must shake parting hands; and we see the same things 
taking place ; we see husbands ‘and wives parting ; death calls, and they 
must go, but it is impossible to separate {rv m the love of Jesus 
Christ. Parents and children are separated trom each otter; we all 
inust die. And, except we have the religion of Jesus Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable, for we are bound to the indignation and wrath 
of God, and it will be poured out without measure ; and I, even I, must, 
without this religion, lie down in this lake of fire, for ever and ever; 
this must be the lot of all; for we must die, and without we have the 
blood of Jesus Christ, we must live under the wrath of God for ever. 
The last enemy ts death. Where will we go to avoid this death ? if we 
go into the sea, Death is there—the fishes die; if we should go into the 
wilderness, the beasts die; where shall we ‘G0 to hide ourselves? to 
hide from this grim mouster, Deatu? we can go to none but Jesus 
Christ, for he has taken away ‘the sting of death. 

Tho’ I walk through the. gloomy vale, 
Where death and all its terrors are, 
My heart and hope shall never fail, 
For God my Shepherd's with me there. 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance ; we must say the Lord is our 
Shepherd ; we must be able to say, the Lord is our Shepherd ; he wilt 
lead me through the valley of the shadow of death, in spite of all my 
foes. 
The Lord my Shepherd is, 
I shall be well supplied ; 
Since He is mine, and I am his, 
What can [ waut beside? 
He leads me to the place 
Where heavenly pasture grows ; 
Where living waters gently pass, 
And full salvation flows. 
If e’er I go asiray, 
He doth my soul reclaim, 
And guides me, in his own right way, 
For his most holy name. 
While he affords his aid, 
I cannot yield to fear; 
Though I should walk through death’s dark shaee, 
My Shepherd’s with me there. 
In sight of all my toes 
Thou dost my tuble spread ; 
My cup with blessings ov erflows, 
And joy exalts my head. 
The bounties of thy love 
Shall crown my following days ; 
Nor from thy house will I re move, 
Nor cease to speak thy praise.” p, 29. 
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The young woman had been reading some of the versions of 
the psalms, and having raved about one or two of them znéer 
somnidy her absurd admirers have managed to serve up the 
above among other Bakerian dainties. After all, she is one of 
the worst of poets, and Moorfields and ‘Tower Hill would be 
disgraced by having such a preacher. Her whole conduct 
strongly denotes a degree of that species of insanity which 
medical practitioners term mental hallucination.” We hear 
of no “toes” whom this unhappy girl ever had. Indeed she 
was only seventeen years of age, and had lived a quiet domestic 
life with her parents, who were honest Presbyterians in low 
circumstances. 

‘The most interesting part of the volume is an Essay on the 
Theory of Dreams, Somnambulism, the Incubus, and other 
habits and accidents of the human mind, compiled from the 
writings of Doctors Hartley, Rush, Priestly, Goldsmith, and 
Mr. Addison. Some parts of the theory, which relate to the 
propensities and powers of the mind, correspond in a curiows 
manner with the systems of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, and 
open to the medical student an interesting field of enquiry. 


Art. XII.—Vathek. A Londres; chez Clarke, New Bond 
Street. 1815. pp. 218. 


“Tes éditions de Paris et de Lausanne ctant devenues extrémementrares, 
yal consenti enfin ace que l’on republiat a Londres ce petit ouvrage tel 
que je laicomposé, La traduction, comme on scait, a paru avant Vori- 
ginal: il est fort aise de croire que ce neteit pas mon intention—des 
circonstences, peu liileressantes pour le public, en ont été la cause. 


Val prepare queiques I’ pisodes; ils sont iIndiques, ala page 200, comme 
faisant suite a Vathek-—peut-étre parottront-ils un jour. 


1 Juin, 1815. W. Beckford.” 


ry . | 

iT “Is is in every respect an extraordinary work. ‘The circums 
stance of its having been written by an ee in pure 
French, is nearly unique, and the wildness of imagination dis- 
played in it, and that property of genius which elicits from 
a reader a corresponding train of thought, and distinguishes 
character or describes passion by a few striking traits, claim 
for the author of Vathek not only our praise, which we are 
always unwilling to deny to laudable exertion, but that admira- 
‘ion which is due to distinguished merit. ‘The manners of the 
piece and some historical allusions evince a familiar acquaint- 
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ance with the customs and literature of the east ; and the story 
is conducted with the rapid march, and adorned with the vivid 

coloring of Voltaire, whose style, termed by his contemporary 
admirers, ‘ imprimatur de Voltaire,’ Mr. Beckford seems to 
have combined with his own perceptions of human and super- 
natural agency, and of moral causes and effects. Vathek has 
more than once reminded us of the beautiful tale of “ Blanc et 
Noir.” That gaité infernale, which is the epithet applied by the 
first female genius of her age to the spirit which prompted the 
romance of Candide, does not indeed flash such a fatal glare 
upon human crime and misery, as is done in that celebrated per- 
formance, but the sardonic grin is not unfrequently contrasted 
with the solemn reprobation of Vice and Folly in the brilliant 
fiction of Vathek, which, although it might be improved by the 
rejection of some passages offensive to the eye of delicacy, we 
scruple not to call a strictly moral tale. 

The hero is represented as the ninth Caliph of the Abbasside race 
and grandson to the generous, magnificent and taughter-loving 
Haroun Al-Rachid, perhaps the only Caliph whom many of our 
readers know or care any thing about. ‘The opening of the story 
finds him in the prime of life, and plenitude of power, pride and 
self-conceit. Weary of sensual pleasures, and never having had 
his mind awakened to those of the intellect, he tires of the ma- 
terial world, and languishes to penetrate the secrets of its spiri- 
tual government. He becomes a student in the black art, and, to 
aid his astrological researches, builds a tower so high that Babel, 
Cleopatra’s needle, or London’s column which « lifts the head 
and lies,” deserve not to be named with it. His magical re- 
searches are prompted and assisted by the Queen-mother, the 
sultana Carathis, who is an adept in judicial astrology ; and these 
great personages, who hold themselves too wise to obey the laws 
of Mahomet, find out that a stranger on whom their destiny 
depends is to arrive from a far country. A fiend in the form 
of a hideous negro fulfils this prediction, and brings a store of 
magical merchandise which awakens the cupidity of the Caliph. 
His desires and his curiosity are stimulated by mystery and delay. 
In pursuit of his impious projects, he commits every sort of cruelty 
and injustice; and at Jast, on the promise of attaining to the trea- 
sures of the pre-adamite sultans,and being admitted to the palace of 
the subterranean Fire “ where Sulieman the son of Daoud re- 
poses, surrounded by the talismans which subjugate the world,” 
the Caliph abjures the faith of Mahomet, and consents to adore 
the Powers of the Earth !—The first sacrifice demanded of him 
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by the Genie who negociates this horrible apostasy, is the blood 
of fifty young children to be immolated by the hands of their 
king and father! A devouring and selfish ambition shuts the 
Caliph’s heart to pity, and under the pretext of a feast given to 
his favourites and their children, he consummates this crime.— 
The terrible and the pathetic are finely blended in this descrip- 
tion. —Royal butchery does not seem to have been so much the 
taste of the subjects of Vathek as it is of those of the King of 
Dahonny, since a revolt among the oppressed people was the 
result of this outrage. By the arts of the Queen-mother, whose 
incantations are horribly tine, and the blind and devoted loyalt 
of the Vizier Morakanabad, the insurrection is quelled, and the 
terrified and guilty Caliph is reserved for future crimes and 
future punishments. 

‘The hideous rites of worship to the Infernal Powers are per- 
formed on the top of the tower. ‘Lhere, aided by mutes 
and Ethiopian slaves, Carathis feeds the impious fire with the o7l 
of serpents, the horns of the rhinoceros, skeletons and mummies.—— 
‘The flames are seen in the city, and some faithful and intrepid 
subjects climb up the fifteen hundred steps of the winding 
staircase with pails of water to stop the conflagration. —Ca- 
rathis, with a diabolical laugh, devotes them all to the deity she 
serves, and her mutes strangle each as he reaches the sum- 
mit. A supernatural revelation informs this hopeful mother 
and son, while they are supping luxuriously in the midst of 
slaughter, that their worship is accepted, and that Vathek has 
nothing to do, but to set out with all his suite at the time 
of the next full moon and take the route of Istakhar; * but 
he must take care to enter into no habitation upon the road.” 
‘The account of the preparations for, and conduct of this 
journey are highly entertaining, and the deepening shades of 
guilt and impiety which blot from the mind of the Caliph every 
trait of humanity, are thrown in with the hand of a master. 
Vathek and his suite, little accustomed to the casualties of tra- 
velling, or qualified to “rough it” through life, meet with all 
sorts of mis-adventures, and in spite of his mother’s warnin 
prohibition, which suddenly appears ¢raced in red letters upon 
his magical tablets, he accepts the invitation of the good Emir 
Fakreddin, and reposes under his hospitable roof. Prodigious fer- 
tility of fancy is displayed throughout these details, and they all 
have an allegorical meaning and are conducive to the general ob- 
ject of the work. In this tranquil and happy asylum of elegance, 
charity and piety, the dark projects of the Caliph seem to be sus- 
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pended by his natural taste for voluptuousness, but he fails noe 
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to take the first opportunity of committing a crime, and carries 
off the beautiful Nouronthar, daughter to the Emir and betrothed 
to his nephew—the amiable Gulchenrouz. The sorrows and 
distraction of the father, the consternation of the haram, the 
struggles of habitual affection and duty against love, pride and 
ambition im the bosom of the fair fugitive are all ex quisitely 
touched. Nouronihar gives some sighs to her 


i 


father and her 
youthful lover, but soon catches from Vathek the contegrn of 


unpious curiosity, and is ready with him to resign this beautiful 
creation, and ali the gitts of her Maker, to explore the palaces 

of Istakhar, to ransack the treasures of the pre-adamite sultans, 
and to possess the carbuncle of Gianichid. In the progress of 
the tale, Carathis (whose interview with the carcase-cating 
Goules is not to be read by nervous patients) visits her son at 


WA 


ene of his halts in all the costume of a sorceress and attempts 
the murder of Gulchenrouz to propitiate her imfernal deities. 
But a good Genie interposes and snatches this interesting boy 
from her grasp, to gift him with perpetual youth and innocence 
and assiyn to him an air-hurg habitation, with the society of the 
fifty little boys whom he had rescued from the gripe of the Fiend 
of Darkness to whom Vathek had devoted them. 


We transcribe for our readers a passage of peculiar interest. 


“ Cependant les bons Génies qué veilloient encore un peu sur la con- 
duite de Vathek, se rendirent daus le septie me ciel auprés de Mahomet, 
et lui dirent: Miseéricordieux Pyophéte, tendez vos bras prey pices 4 votre 
Vicaire, ou il tombera, sans ressource, dans les piéges que les Dives nos 
ennemis lui ont dresses: le Graour Pattend dans labominable palais du 
feu souterrain; sil y m et le pied, if est perdu sans retour. Mahomet 
répondit avec indigni: ‘ion; ifn’a que trop méritée (etre laissé a lui-méme ; 
toutefois, je consens que vous fussiez encore un effort pour le détourner 
de son enterprise. 

Soudam un bor Genie prit Ja figure dun berger, plus renomme pour 
Sa picte, que teus les derviches et les santons du pays; il se plaga sur la 
pente Mune petite colline auprés dui troupeau de Srebis blanches, et com- 
menca i jouer sur un isirament inconnu, des ars dont la touchante 
mélodie pénetroit lame, revesiloit les remords, et chassoit tonte pensce 
frivole. A des sons si énergiques, le soleil se eouvrit dun sombre 
nuage, et les exuy d'un petit lac plus claire que le crystal, deviarent 
rouges comme da sang. ” ss . ’ : . 

~ * ote * * * * * * 


“ Vathek et Nouronihar palissoient dans leur litiére, et se revardant 
d'un veil hagard, se reprochoient & eux mémes, Pun, mille crimes des 
plus noirs, mille projets dune ambition Lox et autre, la desolation 
de sa famille, et ta perte de Gul chenrouz. Nourouihar croyoit entendre 
dans cette fatale m usique, les cris de son pére expirant, et Vathek, les 
sariglots des cinqua te enfans qu’ avoit sacrifies au Giagur. Dans ces 
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anguisses, ils étoient toujours entrainés vers le berger. Sa physiognomié 
aveit quelque chose de si impesant, que pour la prenviere fois de sa vie; 
Vathek perdit contenance, tandis que Nouronihar se cachoit le visage 
avec les mains. La musique cessa; cet le Genie addressant la parole au 
Calife, lui dit: Prince insensé, A qui la Providence « coufié fe soin des 
peuples! est-ce aipsi que tu réponds a ta mission? ‘Tu as mis le coinble 
a tes crimes; te hates-tu a present de courir a ton chatunent? Tu sais 
qu’au-dela de ces montagnes, Eblis et ses Dives maudits ticnnent leur 
funeste empire, et séduit par un malin fantéme, tu vas te livrer a eux 
C’est ici le dernier instant de grace qui Vest donne: abandonne ton atroce 
dessein, retourne sur tes pas, rends Nouronitlar a son pére qui a encore 
quelque reste de vie, detruis la touravec toutes ses abominations, chasse 
Carathis de tes couseils, sols juste envers tes sujets, respecte les Ministres 
du Prophéte, répare tes imwpicies par une vie exemplaire, et, au heu de 
passer tes jours dans les voluptés, va pleurer tes crimes sur les tombeaux 
de tes pieux ancétres! Vois tu ces nuages qui te cachent le soleil? Au 
moment que cet astre reparoitra, si ton coeur n’est pas changé, le tems 
dela miséricorde sera passé pour tol. 

“ Vathek, saisi de crainte et chancelant, ¢toit sur le point de se pros- 
terner devant le berger qu'il sentit bien devoir ctre d'une nature supe- 
ricure a l'homme; mais son orzuetl Pemporta, et levant audacieusement 
ja téte, i! lui lanca un de sesterribles regards, Qui que tu sois, lui dit il, 
cesse de me donner dinutiles avis. Ou tu veux me tromper, ou tu te 
trompes toi-méme: sice que j'ai fait est aussi criminel que tu le pré- 
tends, tne sauroit y avoir pour moi un moment de grace: jal nagé 
dans une mer de sang pour arriver 2 une puissance qui fera trembler tes 
semblables; ne te flatte donc pas que je recule a la vue du port, ni que 
je qnitte celle qui mest plus chére que la vie et que ta miséricorde. 
{Jue le soleil reparoisse, qu'll éclaire ma carriére, que m’importe od elle 
finira! En disant ces mots, qui firemt {rémir le Génie lui-eméme, Vathek 
se précipita dans les bras de Nouronihar, et commanda de forcer les chee 
Vuur a re prendre la crande route, 


“(in nen: pasde peine 4 exe uter cet ordre; attraction n’existoit plus, 
fe soleit avait repris tout Piclit de sa lemiere, et le berger avoit disparu en 
jettant un cri jamentable.” 


The followers of Vathck are most of them scared away by the 


he pursues his fatal journey alone 
with Nouronihar, more cager than himself to wield the sceptre 
of devilish potency and penetrate the recesses of ante-diluvian 
splendor.—-They arrive at the gloomy and deserted city of Istak- 
har. Allis silence and desolation, and the vestiges 0 oe aveng- 
ing and extermin ting force are visible on the blackening soil. 
G.antic ruins oi black marble, on which lofty and ever-burning 
pharos shed a lurid and uncertain light, meet their eyes on every 
side; the dark and stupendous mountain on which they stand 
shakes to its foundations, and an entrance into its cavity appears 
in the form of deep and wide steps of black marole, lighted by 
flambeaus which stream a suffocating vapour on the passage 5 
they descend, “Ce spectacle, au Jiew d’effrayer la fille de Fak= 
reddin, lui donna un nouveau courage ils ne daigna pas seule- 
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“ ment prendre congé de la lune et du firmament, et sans hésiter, 
“ guita l’air pur de Patmosphere, pour se plonger dans des ex- 
“ halaisons infernales.” p. 185. ‘They are now in Hell where 
they wished to be—and there we leave them. It is in painting 
that abode of hopeless and unutterable horror that the splendor 
of this writer’s imagination blazes forth in its full force. He has 
plundered neither Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton nor Quevedo ; 
but has struck out for himself a new and terrible path, on which 
the shuddering reader steps with amazement and trepidation. 
Vathek and Nouronihar find themselves the victims of those 
“juggling fiends,” who ¢ paltered with them ina double sense,” 
they do indeed see the treasures of the pre-adamite Sultans, and 
the throne of Suliéman, the builder of the city of Istakhar, con- 
structed by Genies and devoted to the worship of Fire: but they 
see him a motionless corpse, cursed with memory and consci- 
ousness, his heart the prey of an incessant flame and his only 
consolation the remote promise that his torments shall cease, 
when atorrent of black water, on which his eyes are always 
fixed, shall have ceased to flow. Vathek and Nouronihar receive 
their sentence, which is, to wander for ever in lonely suffering, 
avoiding and abhorring each other, with their hearts deoouted 
by flame. Carathis receives her share of retributive punishment, 
and the volume ends with these lines.“ Ainsi le Calife Vathek, 
qui, pour parvenir a une pompe vaine, et a une puissance défen- 
due, s’étoit noircide mille crimes, se vit en proie a des remords, 
et a une douleur sans fin et sans bornes ; ainsi ’humble, le mé- 
prisé Gulchenrouz, passa des siccles dans la douce tranquillité 
et le bonheur de l’enfance.” 


Art. XIII.—Elements of Hebrew Grammar, in Two Parts. 
Part. I. The doctrine of the Vowel Points, and the rudi- 
ments of the Grammar. Part II. The structure and idioms 
of the Language. With an Appendix, containing the nota- 
tion of the Hebrew verbs in the Roman letters. By J. F. 
Grits, Esq. A.M. London: 6Svo. pp. xii+211=223. 
Hatchard. 


Tn whatever point of view we regard this subject, it appears 
interesting. ‘The Theologian must desire to obtain an acquaint- 
ance with the language in which the great code of religion he. 
has engaged to promulgate is written: the lover of general 
diterature will wish to peruse in the original specimens of the 
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sublimest poetry which has ever been committed to writing : 
and the Philologist will be happy to be put in possession of the 
chief stock from which so many other languages have been 
derived. ' 

From considerations like these, the last fifty years have been 
prolific in Grammars of the Hebrew and other Oriental dia- 
lects; and Oriental Criticism in general has experienced a 
considerable improvement. ‘Che Syrian, which, till the time of 
C. B. Michaelis who, in the year 1741, published his Syrias- 
mus at Halle in Saxony, was very imperfectly understood, 
was further advanced by J. D. Michaelis, the late Professor at 
Gottingen, printing his Grammatica Syriaca at the same place 
in 1784 5% which book is in reality a considerably improved edi- 
tion of the Syriasmus, and has greatly contributed to a more 
perfect acquaintance with Hebrew.’ ‘The great progress, too, 
which has been made in Arabic within the same period, has 
had an excellent effect ; and the attention paid since the time of 
Mr. Harris to the philosophy of Grammar, has tended to sim- 
plify the Grammars of the Oriental language, which, admitting 
only three parts of speech, are easily reduced to the simplicity 
required by the modern system, which, in fact, owes its origin 
to them. 

A custom has lately been introduced of writing Grammars 
of dead, as ancient langu ages, in English, with a view only of 
facilitating the acquisition of Greek and Hebrew, by persons 
who are ignorant of Latin. We are not of the number of those, 
who would confine the advantages of learning to the higher 
classes of society ; who think ¢ ignorance the mother of devo- 


' A strong argument that Hebrew, though not probably in its most 
refined state, was the primitive language, may be derived from the name 
ef Cain, which was given by Eve, because HAAN WR TIP— 

7. 
Gen. iv. 1. 

> Tt was printed under the author's own — ction at Gottingen, but 

was published by the Library of the Orphan-House at Ialle. 

> It has been very successfully applied to this purpose by C. B. Mi- 
chaklis, in a Dissertation intitled, Lumina Syriaca pro illustrando He- 
braismo, Ualw, 1756; and also by J.D. Michaelis, in his Abhandlung 
von der Syrischen Sprac he, und ihrem Gebrauch, Gottin gen, 1772, p. 30. 
A very useful list of passages in the Hebrew Bible, ‘which may be so 
illustrated, is given by Professor Diederichs, in a Programma, intitled 
Spicileginm Obseroationum quarundam Arabico- Syrarum ad loca quedam 
Veter is Lestamenti, 4to. Gotting. 1777. This work is particularly useful 
to students in Hermencutical Theology, though it is not easy to say, 
which of the three is most valuable. 
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tion ;” or who, for political reasons, would join with those, who 
deem tie absence of knowledge necessary to the existence of 
due obedience to the higher powers and to the laws. On the 
contrary, we believe that the more that substantial rational 
knowledge increases, the more will mankind feel bound to their 
various duties in life; and we shall contend, that if any Govern- 


ment, if any Religion, maintains its ground only by keeping the 


human mind in the fetters of ignorance, that Government, and 
that Religion, must be radically and essentially defective. But, 
while we profess these notions, we have objections to those 
Anglo-Greek and Anglo-Hebrew Grammars ; objections, how- 
ever, founded solely on literary grounds. In Grammar there 
is a kind of technical phraseology, which can be more easily 
expressed in Latin than in English: then, if works of this 
nature are rot written m Latin, which is an universal medium, 
they will not be accessible to the natives of countries, (such as 


Poland), where almost every body reads, or speaks, Latin— 


scarcely any body English: and thirdly, if Latin be disused in 
such cases, there will by-and-by be an end to the good old 
custom in our seminaries, Of making that language the founda- 
tion, or, at least, the principal instrument in the acquisition of 
modern tongues. It is very true, that employing the modern 
tongues to explain the ancient, enables those to acquire some 
knowledge of Greek and Bibsew, who are not classics. But 
the knowledge of Latin is of far more value to ene who has to 
write and speak didactically, than that of Hebrew; and the 
uninitiated in early youth ought to be told so. 

We of course di isapprove of the medium which Mr. Gyles 
has adopted ; at the same time we will not withhold from him 
the praise due for the successful manner in which he has exe- 
cuted by farthe major part of his task. We say the major part, 
because we cannot commend him for retaining, in any ‘Gircum- 
stance, ‘ng as the power of 3’, especially when he — to au 
article in the Classical Journal, Vol. vir. p. 97, where it is 
clearly demonstrated, that ng in no case is the true stint of }, 
and when he himself says, it is at the beginning an aspire- 
tion. The reader would also do well to consult the same work, 
Vol. 1x p. 538. 

Mr. Gyles has made a very useful, and an unusual addition 


‘to his Syntax. He has mentioned the peculiarities of the Hel- 


lenistic Greek used in the N.'T’. as far as they correspond with the 
Hebrew idiom. ‘This will be found serviceable to those who 


‘study the N. T.; but the reader must not imagine, that the 


mere notation of Hebraisms will be sufficient—since the N. T. 
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contains a great number of Syriasms, and aerate and even 
some Arabisms. Upon the whole, a knowledge of Syriac or 
Chaldee is more necessary to a eieikend of the N. T. than an 
acquaintance even with Hebrew. ‘The best works on this sub. 
ject are Professor Fischer’s edition of Vorstu de Hebraismis 
N. ‘T..Commentarius, Zips. 1778; Supplementorum Comment. 
J. Vorstit Specim. i. 1. a J. F. Fischero, ib. 17915 and his edi- 
tion of Leusden de dialectis N. ‘l. ib. 1792. A work on this 
subje ct, which we have not yet seen, but which, from the au- 
thor’s name, we suppose to be valuable, has just made its ap- 
pearance in Germany, viz. W. P. H. Haab’s Hebraisch : 
Griechische Grammatik zum Gebrauch fiir das Neue Testa- 
ment. 8vo. ‘Tiibingen, 1815. 

Mr. Gyles concludes with a list of books, which he thinks 
will be useful to the Hebrew student, and which, to do him 
justice, are very well chosen. Instead of Buxtorf’s Lexicon, 
however, we would recommend J. Simonis Lexicon, Heb. 
Chald. edit. Eichhorn, Hale Sax. 1795 : and we should strongly 
advise him not to have recourse either to the English or any 
other version, which, though it may save a little trouble, will 
in reality misguide eG Lishop Lowth’s Jsazah is recom- 
mended with much propriety; but the rising Linguist will do 
well to consult Schelling’s Animadversiones Philologico-Critica 
ad loca difhiciliora Jesaie, Lips. 1797. 

In the event of this Grammar arriving at a second edition, 
Mr. Gyles may make some improvements by consulting Dr. 
Vater’s Hebriiische Sprachlichre. Svo. Halle, 1814. 


Art. XIV.—Conversalions on Matrimony, intended as an Ae- 
companiment to the Letters lately published on the Duties, 
Advantages, Pleasures, and Sorrows of the Marriage State. 
By Joun Ovinc'ron. London: Printed for the Author, and 
sold at his House, adjoinmg the Meeting-house, Clapham- 
Samo, Surry. Sold also by W. Button and Son, and by 

}. Hamilton, Paternoster-Row, London. pp. 143. 


dix a commercial country like this, where the numerous gra- 
dations from the prince to the peasant are not severed from 
each other by any palpable boundary ; ; and where all partake 
more or less of the radiance of science and the powerful beam 


NO. VI. Aug. Rev. VOL. I. 3K 
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of philosophy, which have a direct tendency to dispel the gloont 
of prejudice and error; there will always be a numerous class 
of constant readers and occasional thinkers, to whom classical 
allusion would be incomprehensible, the refinements of polished 
diction superfluous, and whom the coruscations of genius 
would on ly dazzle and confound ; but whose leisure may be 
profitably engaged in plain and divin reasonings upon essen- 
tial topics, ane d harmed ‘ssly amused by stories about persons and 
things which come home to every man’s business and concerns. 

To such readers we may with a safe conscience recommend 
Mr. Ovington’s book, which has, no doubt, the merit of a 
laudable intention to recommend virtue anc discountenance 
vice. 

Of the necessity for such re-iterated recommendations of the 
married state, we nevertheless do not feel thoroughly con- 
vinced; as we agree with a distinguished moralist of the last 
century, Phat there seems little reason to fear that the present 
“« gene ration should omit to provide themselves with succes- 
s¢ sors.” Nor do we think that any lady would be much flat- 
tered by discovering that she owed ‘the distinction of her hus- 
band’s choice, not to her own charms, but to a pre-concerted de- 


termination to look about for a help-mate, excited in his mind 


by a perusal of Mr. Qvington’s elaborate commendation of the 
honourable estate of wedlock. Much more glory would cer- 
tainly result to her, from a are over the plans and pre- 
judices of a stubborn bachelor, who, subdued by female loveli- 
ness, had bent to the yoke his proud unwilling neck. 

The juxta-position of Mr. Ovington’s dwelling-house and 
the meeting-house, which certainly would never have been 
chosen and thus annou wnced by any person not of a particula 
persuasion, who preferred sense to sound, affords a glimpse at 
his religious opinions. Who, indeed, not possessed (we know 
10t by what good spirit) would wish his walls to vibrate to the 
swell of incessant songs, or his door to be darkened perpetually 
with a fluctuating crowd? Principle let us, however, observe, 
must predominate strongly over convenience and over pride, 
before such a residence cau be purposely chosen ; but a regular 
and sober life, under such awful circumstances of locality, 
becomes not only a duty but a necessity ;—and this unques- 
tionably isa mighty benefit to any man. 

This little volume abounds with incontrovertible truths and 
inevitable deductions : the first sentence tells us that, 


“ Martin and Trueman were intimate friends, and their mutual parti- 
ality led them to spend most of their leisure hours in each other’s compa- 
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ny. ‘Their acquaintance hadcommenced early in life, and, from a simi- 
larity of taste and sentiment, as well as an equality in circumstances, 
they had been induced to participate in the same recreations, and to 


se lec ct t thes same associates. Being now arrived at the state of manhood, 
t ling pursuits which had amused them i their juvenile years, 
Jost ul attractions, aud they began to think of settling and forming 


mutrimonial connexions. 


These exemplary young men do not fail to read and admire 
Mr. Ovington’s former work (an ingenious specimen of self-re- 
view ing), “andj In a grave systematic manner, set themselves to 
talk over all their married acc quaintance ; some of avhom come 
otf but badly in this critique raisonnée. Not a few of the gen- 
tlemen are convicted of having married to please the eye or 
fill the pocket; and the same charges, with some variation, 
and the additional stimuli of having a house and servants and 
escaping the ap pellation of old mazda, are brought against many 
of their female associates. The catastrophe “of one courtship 
deserves to be recorded. 

“| think with you, observed Martin, that those ladies deserve to be 
left to themselves, who affect to despise sincerity: their condition is 
pitiable. I kuew au instance in a particular friend of mine, who paid his 
addresses to a young Jady whom he intended to marry, should he find in 
her sucha eer Re, of — as should encourage the expectation of 
happines After a slight acquaintance had subsisted hetween them 
for some time, and Seribns ie LO spe ak of them as rather particular 
friends, he considered it peediul to enter into serious conversation on 
the subject of domestic concerns, and religious opinions, and social 
enjoyments: but from that time his company became unpleasant to 
her, and at last disagreeable. After making several attempts to engage 
her in serious conversation, which she aiways evaded, she frankly 
told him that sue thought him too religious for her, for which reason his 
ViIsiILS were not Ge sirable. lle considered this a denial, and never visited 
her again.” p. 25. 

Now as we cannot believe that any woman, whom a respect- 
able honest man could have thought of metic, would think 
any degree of sound religion an objec tion, much less state it as 
such, we cannot help suspecting that the mel? as judicious 
as she was candid, had discovered that her wooer’s religion was 
too rough upon the tongue to have any ho id of the heart. 

In the course of the work, the dialogue is improved by the 
addition of an interlocutor who is called Theophilus 3 and all 
the best speeches are put into his mouth, as if the lover of the 
lady had not also been a lover of God. 

In the progress of a declaration of love, we find this pathetic 
appeal to the lady. 

«I fear, Miss, said he, that some happier man has the 
«© honour of your good opinion ; if you were not engage d, i 
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ss think you could have no objection to try the effect of a more 
“¢ intimate acquaintance.” p. i25. 

Some ‘people have considered unbelief as a negative quality— 
the opposite of that positive virtue of the soul and exercise of 
the faith which we term belief. But it is not only personified 
but apostrophised in the following hymn, which might be en- 
titled, «« ‘The sweet Ebenezer we have in review.” 


Begone Unbeliet! my Saviour is near, 

And for my relief will surcly appear, 

By prayer let me wrestle, and he will perform : 

With Christin the vessel, [ smile ut the storm. 
Though dark be my way, since he ismy guide, 

’Tis mine to obey, ’tis his’to provide: oni 

Though cisterns be broken, and creatures all fail, 

The word he has spoken shall surely previil. 
His love in tithe past firbils'me to thitik 

Hell leave me at last ‘ih trouble to sink; 

Each sweet Ebenezer I have in review 

Confirms his good pleasure to help me quite through. 
Why should Ll complain of want'or distress, 

Téinptation or pain? Ife told ine io less: 

The heirs of salvation, E Rnow froth his word, 

Through mtch tribulation must follow their Lord. p. 136. 


= — 


Art. XV.—Poems by Mary Russet Mirrorp. 2d iz 
pp. 257. Price 10s. 6d. 


‘Poems on very different occasions may be supposed to have 
very different degrees of merit, and this ts exactly the case with 
‘the collection now before us. It has however the 'reconimen- 
dation of being more interesting to general readers than is 
usually the case with -publications of this nature. Miss Mit- 
ford possesses a fine fancy, and a mind susceptible of the beauties 
of nature. She is not very dignified or pathetic ; but there is 
an artless innocence in her compositions which often pleases not 
a little. 

The Poem, on revisiting the school where she had been edu- 
cated, contains some very natural reflections prettily ex- 
pressed. We extract that part which describes the Garden : 

“ Hiere in the Garden’s ample shade, 
Through many a happy hour we play’d; 
And stil yon sunny path retains . 
The boundaries of our small domains. 
Yes, still is seen the tiny bower, 

The mimic walk, the drooping flower ; 


Turf, such as cheers th’ imprisoned lark ; 
Pales that might bound a fairy park ; 
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And fairy elves were here LT ween 

As light of heart, as gay of mien, 

As ever nudnight circle drew, 

Or from the acorn sipp'd the ‘a w.— 
Uhough b L inde riper ze ‘tl amd luck ot skill, 
‘Lhe flower we fos “dL. contriv’d to kill; 
The defies: : aplliaee of us all, 

Has know n such evil chance betal, 

Yet never blossom seemed so tatr 

As the smal plants we tended there : 
Sweet misntonetty, or Haunting pea, 
Young ro-e, or stunted myrtle-tree. 

"Twas sweet at evening’s sportive bout 

To pluck the loug-expected Hower, 

Qur own dear dower, with hope so gay, 
Nurtured and watch’d from da ay to day: 
"Twas sweeter still to bid it deck 

Will childish love some playmate’s neck ; 
Vinat rose, to ev Ty rose pre fe r 

Yet wisi it fairer still for ber 


The piece entitled Fair Eleanor, displays a strong, romantic 
imagination ; it is written somewhat in the measure, but not in the 
stanza, of Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogene. ‘The Pen and 
the Sword, from a French translation of the 'Tahkemoni, a Hebrew 
work, is an ingenious little fable ; and the same may be said of 
the Wreaths. But we consider a collection of detached Poems, 
whatever be their merits, as by no means so interesting, or so likely 
to procure the author much popularity as one continued descrip- 
tive piece; and are therefore glad to see that a poem of this 
description is likely soon to meet the public eye. 


Art. XVI.—Hints, for establishing an Office in Newcastle, for 
collecting and recording authentic information relative to the 
: state of ‘the Collieries in its neighbourhood, and the progress 
that has been made towards ascertaining the nature and con- 
stitution of the strata below those seams, to which the workings 
in this country have been confined. By Witi11aM ‘THOMAS, 


Esq. to which are added Observations on the Necessity of 
adopting Legislative measures, to diminish the probability of 


the recurrence of fatal accidents in Collicries, and to prolong 
the duration of ‘the Coal Mines of the United Kingdoms. By 
WILLIAM CHapMAN, Esq. Civil Engineer: Being ‘T'wo Essays, 
read at a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Societ 

of Newcastle upon ‘Tyne, and published by Order of the 
Society. 1815, 
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T ME importance—the necessity—of a supply of coals for the 
prosecution of manufactures and arts, and even for the comfort 
of domestic life, is obvious; and renders the preservation and 
proper management of the coal deposits in this country great 
national objects. But there is no prospect of that which is so 
essential at present, becoming less so in future ; and hence the 
expediency of availing ourselves, under the least risk of suffering, 
and with the smallest waste of human life, of the advantages 
which Nature bestows. ‘The fatal accidents that have happened 
in our coal mines, have excited an interest beyond that which 
almost any other calamity could have excited; and have given 
peculiar force to any proposal for either preventing their recur- 
rence, or lessening their effects. On the present occasion, it 
will be sufficient to mention two or three disastrous events of 
recent occurrence. ‘lhe first of these took place on the 3rd_ of 
last May, when the water broke into Heaton Main Colliery, near 
Newcastle, from an old working; and such was the impetuosity 
with which the water rushed into the mine that 75 persons pe- 
rished. On the 2nd of June another accident happened at 
Newbottle Colliery, on the river Wear, in which an explosion 
of inflammable gas took place, and 57 persons lost their lives. 
The inflammable gas is said to have entered the mine from an 
adjoining waste, which had been too nearly approached in work- 
ing. On the 27th of the same month, a similar accident hap- 
pened at the Isabella pit, at Sheriff-hill Colliery, by which 10 
persons were killed, making a total of 142 persons who have thus 
lost their lives in less than two months ! ‘This must be enough to 
awaken attention; and on this ground we are desirous to press 
the substance of this pamphlet upon the notice of the Legisla- 
ture, convinced that it is by a public act alone that an adequate 
remedy can be provided. 

The circumstances which led to the publication of the two 
Essays which constitute the pamphlet before us, are thus stated 
in the Advertisement. 

“ So long ago as the year 1797, the Hints by Mr. Thomas were read at 
one of the monthly meetings of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of this town, but from causes which it is not very material either to dis- 
cuss or to assign, the proposal which they contain, though highly ap- 
proved of and partially encouraged, tell to the ground, and until now, has 
never been revived. 

“The late disastrous event at Heaton Colliery, by recalling this scheme 
to the recollection of some members of the Society, forcibly suggested to 
them the propriety of again bringing it forward. Mr. W. Chapman, to 
whom their intention was communicated, undertook with alacrity the 
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task of extending the plan, and of giving it a more practicable form, in 
conformity to the intimation contained in Mr Phomas’s concluding para- 
graph. The papers of these two gentlemen, in the order in which wiey 
how appear, were accordingly read at the mecting of the Soctety on the 
GthofJune; and in consideration of the extreme is iportance of et subject, 
and the universal interest which it had excited, t was resolved, that the 
Society should publish these communications ct its own ret 

[t would be painful and superfluous io dwell on the necessity which so 
loudly calls for exertion in the present circumstances of the Coal mines in 
the district of the Tyne amd Wear, It must force itself with irresistible 
conviction upon every humane and reflecting mind. Amongst various 
weighty reasons, however, that might be here evumerated, it w1l sutiice 
ice) mention, that the more tumerous and extensive the excavatlons be- 
come, the greater will be the dillic uliy vi suarding acvainst surrounding 
wastes, allof which must of course be filled cither with water, carburetted 
hydrogen gas, or carbonic acid gas. It should likewise be held im 
remembrance, that when ata future period it shall be found necessary to 
work the lower seams inthis coal field, the operations of the miner must 
Lye carried on und ‘y lmimenuse a@accumuiatiol of water. 


‘The Hints and Observations in these Essays are of a practical 
ni: ture, and appear to be the result of much loeal knowledge of 
the subjects. ‘The proposed object, besides being interesting to 
—, is also national and economical; and the means 
suggeste d for accomplishing it, are the establishment of 
an office at Newcastle in which authentic documents — rela- 
tive to the coal-emines in that neighbourhood should be 
collected and recorded, in order to furnish a complete 
knowledge of all the under-ground workings. It is pro- 
owe that when any colliery is abandoned, an exact plan of 

should be constructed and deposited in the oflice, showing in 
eo parts the coal had been worked out, and in what places 
only abandoned. ‘The old mines soon fill with water and car- 
buretted hydrogen gas 5 and it is obvious that, as the deposits of 
these destructive agents become more numerous, the danger 
of accidents will be increased in the same ratio, unless their 

‘xact positions be known. Mr. Chapman also mentions instances 
in which great loss had been sustained by sinking pits, and ex- 


( cutin: , other €X! yensive Op ‘rations upon a seam oO f coals v why ich 
had previously b. ‘en exhausted, for want of such knowledge as 
it 1S proposed to collect. Another point of view in which an 


accurate knowledge of the old workings would not only be im- 
portant but essential, is in the event of the High Main seam 
being exhausted 5 in which case the Low Main must be resorted 
to: but this would be almost impossible without a correct know- 
ledge of the old sup incumbent ' wastes. ‘That this exhaustion 
of the High Main is not altogethe imp robable will appear more 
evident from the estimate which Mi . Chapman has given of the 
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vast annual consumption and enormous waste of this mineral : 
and with which we shall conclude our short observations—recom- 
mending the subject to the attention of all whose enlarged views 


embrace the future, as well as the present, prosperity of the 
island. 


Annual consumption of Pit Coal. 


In the Tron and other manufactories in the Coal Tons. 
counties, about 4,000,000 
Coals paying ceast duty, about 3,600,000 Ch. 
Winchester, or 5,040,000 
Coals consumed for Culinary and other purposes, m 
the counties not paying duty, about 4,000,000 


Total 13,040,600 


* According to the above estimate, which I conceive in some parts to 
be underrated, more than sufliciently to compensate for any error on the 
opposite side, the annual consumption of Great Britain will amount to 
the enormous quantity of thirteen millions of tonsot coals, exclusive of 
the waste, which is beyond all reasonable compreliension, and can only 
be restrained by legislative authority; which may, I conceive, be so 


éxerted as to produce beneficial re sults, not only to the future, but 
to the present times.” p. 25. 


Ant. XVIL—An Outline of Mineralogy and Geology, intended 
Sor the use of those who may desire to become acquainted with 
the Elements of those Sciences ; especially of young persons. 
Tilustrated with four Plates. By Wirriam PuHituipsy, 
Member of the Geological Suciety. pp. 205. 5s. Gd. Phillips. 
London. 1815. 


Tur improvement of chemistry, during the last fifty years, 
has been so rapid; and the benefits it has conferred upon 
kindred branches of knowledge, so great; that most of these, 
which previously existed only as arts, are now classed among 
the sciences. ‘his is preciscly the case with Mineralogy : Ge- 
ology, however, is still in such an infantine state, that it must 
be considered rather as a body of facts, than as a pure system 
of principles ; and consequently its claims to the rank of a 
science are not altogether admissible. 

‘he daily wants of society confer superior importance on 
the science of mineralogy; and the vast diffusion of know- 
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ledge stamps a peculiar interest on every thing that rchtes to 
the structure of the globe we inhabit, We , therefore, feel ims 
debted, and embrace this opportunity of expressing our obliga 
tion, to the unassuming author of the work before us, for 
presenting our youth with such an easy and familiar introduces 
tion to the knowledge of subjects which were previously ens 
veloped in an almost impenetrable panoply of technical phra- 
seology. We must observe, however, that as Mr. ee 
work contains fwo distinct subjects, we conceive that its tithe 

should have been plural, not singular. *‘* Outlines of Miner- 


alogy and Geology,” instead of «“ An Outline of Mineralogy 
and Geology.” 


The subsequent extract from the preface, will furnish the 
reader at once with the author’s motive for publishing the 
work, the object he had in view in its compilation, and the 
plan which he has followed in accomplishing it. 


“ The motive for introducing this little volume to public notice, might 
seem to be wanting if it were not avowed. It is this: There is no ele- 
mentary work on the subjects it embraces in our language; no book that 
is calcul: ated, by its simplicity and freedom trom theory, and from the 
shackles imposed upon a Jearner hy the unnecessary use of scientific 
terms, to invite his attention to the scicnces of Mineralogy and Geology. 

“Tt is not pretended that the following pages have any claim to origi- 
nality: all the merit that be! fongs to them; if indeed any should 
be allowed, is that of combining in # narrow compass an outline of 
sister sciences which merit a more geveral altenuion than Is given to 
them; in an arrangement as simple as the subjects will readily allow, 
and in language which it is hoped will be intelligible to those who may 
have no acquaintance with them. 

The form in which this outline is given, that of a division into Lec- 
tures, though not absolutely novel, ts not common. 

“ During the last winter these lectures were delivered at the neighbour- 
ing village of Tottenham, in the order in which they are now printed ; 
but with some deficiencies supplied, and some errors corrected,'that were 
incidental to hasty compilation. ‘These lectures were given gratuitously ; 3 
aud the interest they seemed to excite in a numerous audience, princi- 
pally composed of young persons, and of Loth sexes, was felt as a flate 
tering compe nsation. 

“ But the form of lectures is not adhered to on that account alone. It 
allows of a familiarity not inconsistent with an elementary treatise, 
while it affords an opportunity for use ful recapitulation, that perhaps 
would ap pear objection: ible in any other form ; ‘and for occasional repe- 
tition, which, if the scie ntific should condescend to peruse it, may seem 
tiresome, but will, I have no doubt, be advantageous to the learner.” 


These outlines are comprised in five lectures. The first and 
second are occupied with the subject of Mineralogy, and the 
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other three with that of Geology. L.ecture I. embraces the 
following subjects—* Preliminary Observations—Objects of 
Mineralogy and Geology defined—Elementary substances— 
Simple and Compound Minerals—Afhinity—Crystallization 
—Structure—Primitive Crystals—Of the Earths—Of the 
Alkalies.—Lecture I. treats of Metals and Combustibles.” 

The first lecture commences with such a simple and distinct 
enunciation of the subjects which were to constitute the sub- 
stance of the whole course, that we are induced to extract a 
few sentences, as a specimen of that perspicuity and utility 
which the author keeps in view throughout the whole of his 
performance. 


“ The outline of the sciences of Mineralogy and Geology, of which I 
am now about to endeavour to give some idea, is not intended to involve 
all the nice inquiries, connected with the subject, that have been insti- 
tuted by scientific men. Ner do I propose that this outline shall in any 
degree be dependent upon, or connected with, the many crude and 
almost barbarous theories of others, who long amused and even dazzled 
the world by the splendour of their inventions, which tended to retard, 
rather than to forward an inquiry into the nature of the globe we in- 
habit. 

“The phenomena presented by nature, are worthy of our notice; to 
these your attention will be principally invited. 

“Of the nature of the globe we comparatively know but little; our 
investigations are at the best but superficial. For we know nothing but 
of what appears on, or above, or of what is brought to light by the 
descent of the miner beneath, the general level of its surface ; but the 
miner rarely descends more than 1500 feet, which is little more than 
one thirty thousandth part of the diameter of the earth. The globe has 
often been said to resemble in shape, an orange; in allusion to that 
resemblance, we may therefore say, that we know nothing but of the 
outer rind. ; 

“The greater number of mineral substances are tothe generality of 
mankind only rude musses, divested of tustruction, and equally unintel- 
ligent and unintelligible; created only to minister to our necessities, 
To some, it may be even difficult to imagine how they should become 
the objects of a distinct science, or that after the miner has brought 
them to light, the naturalist should find an interest in them previously 
to ther being subjected to the ingenuity of the artist. 

“The sciences cf Mineralozy and Geulogy are, however, worthy of our 
attention; they will be found to perform more than they seem to 
promise. The more we know of them, tle more of order, of design, 
arid of contrivance we shall perceive. The power that created the 
whole is evident in the smallest component part of the most elevated 
mountain. 

“ Mineralogy has forits chjectthe study of minerai bodies in particu- 
lar ; their characters, varieties, forms and combinations. 

“ Geology embraces the study of the carth in general, of its plains, hills, 
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and mountains, and of the relative positions of the masses of. which 
they are composed, 
* Cexogy comprises the s'udy of rocks in the mass; Mineralogy, of 


the individual portions, or substances which, by enterme into combina- 


tion, form the inass. A knowledve of Mineralogy is therefore essential 
tu the geologist, and for this reason we shall begin with Mineralogy.” 


pp. 1—s. 


After some remarks relative to the elements of the ancients, 
he adds, 


“ Ttis now considered that there are 9 earths, 2 alkalies, 27 metals, 
aud 2 simple substances, which may be considered as the bases of those 
termed combustibles; ant these elementary abel es in the simple 
or compound state, according to the present state of our knowledge, 
furm all the variuus cuistiiuent masses of the globe.” p. 3. 

[n treating of the various subjects which his plan embraced, 
Mr. Phillips is in general cn careful in explaining the 
derivation of the terms, and in stating the precise sense in 
which they are used; in weiadlie out the distinguishing pro- 
perties by which different bodies, or classes of bodies, are 
characterised ; ; in specifying the situations and quantities in which 
they are found; and in marking the practical purposes to 
which they are applied. A good deal of information is also 
conveyed in notes, respecting the parts of compound bodies, 
and the relative proportions of their integrants. ‘The author’s 
plan necessarily iniposes brevity on his explanations, but this 
is rather an advantage to the student than otherwise, when it 
does not preclude perspicuity. Instances of this defect are sel- 
dom met with in the work before us. Nor can it be expected 
thac the information relative to Mineralogy, which he has been 
able to condense into the space of sixty pages, should extend 
much beyond the mere elements of the science.—lInstead of 
extracting the author’s observations on one subject, in this 
part of the work, as a specimen of the manner in which the 

rest are treated, as we once intended, we shall recommend an 
attentive perusal of the whole; and satisty ourselves with 
giving his concluding remarks relative to what are generally 
denominated the szmple or pure earths. 

‘ These nine earths enter, in very diflerent proportions, into the come 
position of the globe. 

«“ [tis considered that silex is the most a und untofall. It forms the 
greatest ingredient of the oldest rocks, is largely found in otiers, and in 
clays and soils; in these, aluimine is the ne xt in abundance; to it suc 


ceeds lime, which is less common in primitive rocks, th ough very plen- 
tiful in the transition and fletz, or secondary rocks. 
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“ Magnesia and barytes occur in comparatively very small quantities, 
The first enters but little into the Composition vi rocks and suils; the 
latter rarely. 

“ Stronuian, zircon, glucine and vitria, are very sparingly found; the 
first may be said to. be the most common of the four, the others are 
only found i WL pert, the COMpOLEDLS of a few mineral stestauces, some 
of which are occasionally enclosed in rocks; but rarely does any one of 
these four earths enter inte the composition of rocks or of sur!s, 

“ Burvtes, magnesia, strontian and ie ure Never tuund pure; but 
mostly combined with acids.” pp. 23, 4. 

The following are the subjects discussed, in the geological 
part— Lecture Wt. OF the objects of Geological inquiry— 
Hypotheses—Geological pean the low and level parts 
ef the Barth—Of the chalk basins of Paris, of London, and 
of the Isle of Wight.—Lecture FV. Organic remains visible in 
hills and on the eri of elevated mountains—Strata of the 
Brocken mountain—Summits of lofty mountains. contain no 
organic remains—Heighis of mountains— Division of Rocks 
mito primitive, transition, and fletz (or secondary) and alluvial 
—their definitions.~ Leefure Ve. Of Minerval Veins—Of Salt 
Deposits —Of Coal Deposits—Of Voleanoes—Of the Deluge 
—Of the Internal Structure of the Earth—Concluding Ob- 
servations.” 

In this part of the work, also, simplicity and utility have 
been the author’s guiding principles. ‘Fhe four plates referred 
to in the title, are the compzrative heights of mountains; the 
forms of primitive crystals ; section of the Brocken mountain ; 
Veins in tin croft, and in the Pink Mines. ‘The concluding ob- 
Servations contain an epitome of the results of the author’s 
inquiries and exhibit the general inferences he draws from the 
whole: they will therefore be gratifying to our readers, as 
proofs both of his knowledge, and of his views of creative de- 
sign 

“ We have the most indubitable vidence that the crust of the giobe 
has been subject to revolutions, both parual and general. We are assur- 
ed by the numerous facts that have been quoted, ‘and by far more nume- 
rous which yet remain, that the sea must have changed both its place 
and height. Proofs have been adduced that animal hfe has repeatedly 
and larzely fallen the victim to these terrible events; there seems reason 
to conclude that some animals have been de ‘StTOV cd by sudden inundas 
tions; that others have been bead dry in ceuneque nee of the bottom of the 
sea being suddenly clevuted, and that Uicse calamities have caused great 
changes in the outer crtist of the glebe. 

« It seems also clear, that since these first ard creater commotions, 
those which followed, u nif rmiy acted at a Jess depth aid less generally. . 
We have seen that the researches of geologists have ascertained that of 
those animated beings, cf which the remains are enclosed in those 
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rocks, which ‘immediately rest upon primitive rocks, the race have be- 
come extinct: thut the ttewer rocks contin the remains of animuls 
fiore neurly approaching to, ‘but not absolutely of the samte species ‘88 
those inliabittay our present seas; but that tie newest contain only the 
remains of such dttimuls as ‘now ‘exist in the seus, together with the 
bones of large land and amphibious wnitnals. 

“ Every part of the vlobe distinctly bears the impress of these great 
terrible events. The appearances df change and ruin gre stamped on 
every feattre. Change and rsin by witch not a particle of the creation 
has been lost, but which have been repeated and are distinetly marked 
by the venera and species of the drvameremaits they enclose. 

“ Thus, those fossils and petrifactions which heretotore were carefully 
collected as curiusities, now possess 4 value yreates than as mere curio- 
sities. They are to the globe what coins are to the history of its inhabe 
tants; they denofe the period ‘of ‘revolution; they ascertain at least 
coinparative dates. 

“ If the inquiry should arise, what benefit has resulted from ruin so 
extensive, aud so general? The answer is obvious; soil and fertility. 
if for a moment we imagine a world composed only of those rocks 
which we call primitive, which bear no marks of ruin, enclose no organic 
remains; We know from the nature of their compovent substanees, that 
their expostite to the action of the elements during very many ages, 
would scarcely so seyrarate and disintegrate them, as to produce a soil 
capable of any considerable vegetation; in other words, would fit-the 
earth to receive aud to maintain an extensive and almost ‘universal 
population. A'large and fertile part of ‘England, 1s composed -of the 
ruin of rocks-to a considerable depth; and this greatly obtauts invall the 
most level and most fertile parts of countries. Are we not then ja 
dezree justified in assuming that this great ruin was designed to fit and 
prepare the earth for the support of the numerous animal tribes that 
mhabit i; most especially for man; who, doubtless from bis superior 
witellectual endowments, has emphatically been termed ‘ the Lord of the 
Creation. 

“ But or inquiries into utility need not stop here. All our researclés 
have évinced such: unquestionable proofs of design and ‘eontrivanee, 
that it is impossible not to see thein; and if we see them, ‘it is or ought 
to be equally impossible not to ascribe them to the great Artificer of the 
universe. ‘This indeed is the reasonable end and aim of all our mquiries, 
and all our philosophizing. 

“ Without mountains what in all probability would be thereatth? A 
swamp or a sandy desert: and the atmosphere a receptacle of noisume 
and pestilential exhatation. As conductors of the electric Haid, moun- 
tains contribute to the production of rain, which fertilizes the earth and 
purifies the atmosphere. “Phey ate the princtpal repositones of metaliie 
ores. Their benetits, therefore, are creat and extensive. 

“ Wfitherto the labours of the Chyuiust have discovéred 27 metals, 9 
earths, 2 fixed alkalies, and the two bases ef combusttble bodies, sulphitr 
aad carbon: and these (although some of them may possess some eha- 
racters in common) lrave each ‘some peculfarto themselves, and are 
therefore termed elementary substances. It may be remarked that these, 
either ia the sinyple or compound state are found im quantity admirably 


spportioned to their utility; and in the same proportion, with whatsvever 
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they may be combined; they are generally most readily and easily freed 
from those substances with which they are compounded, [fs it possible 
for one moment to doubt whether all this exhibits design and contri- 
vance for the benefit of Man. 

“ But further; is not design manifest in regard to the depositions of 
salt and of coal, soessential to man? Suppose these to have taken 
place between the earlier rocks, or in the masses of primitive moun- 
tains, or any where except where we find them; that is just beneath 
the surface: they would in that case have been nearly lost to man. 
Can we appreciate their present benefits? Can we doubt that there 
was design in placing them where we find them?” pp. 188-—192. 


Art. XVIII. A Tour throughout the whole of France; or 
new l’opographical and Historical Sketch of all its most import- 
ant and interesting Cities, ‘owns, Forts, Castles, Palaces, Is- 
lands, Harbours, Bridges, Rivers, Antiquities, &c. &c.; inter- 
spersed with curious and illustrative Anecdotes of the Man- 
ners, Customs, Dress, &c. of the Inhabitants. By Jonn 
Baines. London. 1815. 12mo. pp. 112. 


Tus « Tour” is fortunately not a huge quarto, but a pelifes 
pocketable volume, which may be of use to a traveller, who has 
as yet seen nothing of France. It gives a short description of 
almost every place of note in that country, beginning at Calais, 
and proceeding westward round the coast to Bayonne, across to 
Marseilles, and thence northward to Paris. ‘This is an unusual 
route, and the author gives the following reason for treating the 
subject in this order : 


“ The following pages were originally written as ‘ A Key to Walker's 
Geographical Tour through France ;’ this is mentioned to account for the 
arrangement and succession of the articles, which were placed to corre- 
spond numerically with Walker’s large map of France, upon which the 
instructive and amusing Jour is made. No inconvenience will result 
trom this order; for, the numbers being still preserved any particular 
place sought after may be found by the Index, which refers to the number 
of each article, and not to the page ot the book, though the route sup- 
posed to have been pursued by Waiker has been generally followed, as 
taking in the whole of France; yet many alterations have been made in 
this edition, by leaving out some places of minor consideration, and in- 
serting others of greater importance. In the performance of this task, the 
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limits set me, precluded my giving a full description of places noticed— 
the reader must only expect a sketch.” 

The book is embellished with a good map of France, on 
which the roads are plainly, and we doubt not, correctly laid 
down. It also presents us with engravings of the diligence and 
cabriola ; of an itinerant liquor shop; a musician, who 
through the mistake either of nature or the engraver, is playing 
the fiddle with his left hand—as also of several others of the 


more remarkable of the ordinary characters that are daily seen 
in the streets of Paris. 


a 


Art. XIX. A New and Practical Course of Book-Keeping ; 
in which Double Entry is rendered intelligible to all capacities, 
and Single Entry, by being approximated to Double, is made 
to possess equal proof and certainty of correctness. By P. 


Tuoreau, Accomptant. London: Law and Whittaker, 
1815. 


ry. 

[us little production has the merit of being plain and simple 
in its composition. ‘To learners it will be found useful; first, 
from the number of entries it contains, tending to exercise the 
pupil in the application of the four fundamental rules of arithme- 
tic to commerce; and then from its arrangement, which will 
eonvey a clear idea of Debtor and Creditor. The approxima- 
tion of Single Entry to Double which it exhibits, fits it well 
for every desirable purpose of the retail trade. 
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Is our last “ Reorsrer,” we 


gave ithe results from the «first 


part of a paper “ vn the Absorp- 

tion of Gases by different Bodies,” 
. « * ? 

by M. pe Saussurg&; and we 


shall now extract a few more of 


his results—In the second sec- 
tion, he considers the “ sunulta- 
neous absorption of different gases 
by a single solid porous body ;” 
first treating of the condensation 
of gases by charcoal, and then 
considering the simultaneous ab- 
sorption of various gases by dif- 
ferent bodies. For the particu- 
lars on this part of the subject, 


however, ‘we must refer to Dr. 


| Proxson’s Annals of ‘Philoso 


pay, No. 30. 

In the third section, M. de 
Saussure treats of the absorption 
of the gases by liquids. Here 
M. de S. arranges his observa- 
tious under the following heads. 
Ile first notices Dalton’s theory, 
and then the absurptiva of un- 
mixed gases by different liquids. 
In this latter case ; “ The absorp- 
tion was promoted by agitation, 
and its quantity was not deter- 
mined till the gasand theliquid hae 
been in contact for several days. 
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* The following tabie exhibits 
the quantity of the different gases 


Sulphurous acid gas ++++ sees 
Sulphureted hydrogen +++++- 
Carbonic acid 
Nitrous oxide 


Olefiant gas e@eereceeveeeee ee 
Oxygen gas Dix ‘yeesake eerveeees 
Carbonic oxide++eeeees scene 
Oxy-carbureted hydrogens «es 
Llydrogen eevreeen eee ees BC eee 


Azote 


« A hundred volumes of water 
absorb about five volumes of at- 
muspherical air, when the mass 
of air is very great, in Comparison 
of that of the water.” 

‘The next object of M. de S.’s 
inquiries, 1s the twzfluence of che- 


mical affinity on the absorption of 


gases. On this subject, “ ‘The 
experiments were made at the 
temperature of 64°5°, and af- 
torded the following results : 

* A hundred volumes of recti- 
fied white and transparent native 
naphtha, of the specific gravity 
0'7 84, absorbed 

Volumes. 


Olefiant TASt ee eeerere 261 
Nitrous Oxides cee ecees 954 
Carbonic acid eeeees 1609 


Carbonic oxide se+e+s 20 
* A hundred volumes of fresh 
distilled essential oil of lavender, 
of the specific gravity 0-88, ab- 
sorbed 
Volumes. 


Nitrous ok1de@esccecese 275 
Olcfiant gas-eeeeeeees 209 
Carbonic acid++++ese*2 19] 
Carbonic oxide eeeses 15°6 
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absorbed, according to these ex- 
periments, by water and alcohol. 


100 volumes ot 


100 volumes of Alcohol. 


Water. Sp. Gr. O84. 
Volumes. Volumes. 
4378 11577 

953 600 

106 186 
76 155 
15°3 127 

6°5 16°25 
6°2 14°5 
S*1 7°0 
4°6 5°1 
4°1 4°2 


‘“ A hundred volumes of olive 
oil, 


Volumes. 
Curbonic acideeeeeess 51 
Nitrous Oxideseceess*e 150 
Olefiant TASt se eeereee 122 
Carbonic oxide eeeeses 14°2 


“ \ hundred volumes of a 
saturated solution of muriate of 
potash in water, 


Volumes, 
Carbonic acid++eeceecs Ol 
Nitrous ONide@++**¢eees 91 
Olefiant caSeeeees cee. 10 


Carbonic oxide seeees 5.2 
‘It follows from these expe- 
riments, that in liquids, as well 
as in solid bodies, great differences 
take place ia the order in which 
gases are absorbed by them, and 
that in consequence these absorp 
tions are always owing to the in- 
fluence of chemical affinity.” 
The influence of the viscidity 
and of the specific gravity of lim 
quids on their absorption of gases 
forms the next subject of his ob- 
servations ; but for the results 
on this head, our limits oblige us 
to refer to Dr. Thomson’s Annals, 
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The remainder of this essay is 
occupied in ascertaining the in- 
fluence of barometrical pressure 
on the same subject, and the 
simultaneous absorption of gases 
by water. An appendix 1s also 
subjoined, explaining the method 
of uniting with water those gases 
which are absorbed only an small 
quantitics. 


Dr. Murray, in_ pursuing 
the important question, “ how far 
chemical analysis is capable of 
accounting for the medicinal effi- 
cacy of mineral waters?” has, in 
the paper from which we ex- 
tracted his analysis of the mineral 
waters of Dunblane and Pitcaith- 
jy, extended his observations to 
the composition of other waters 
of the same class; and the fre- 
quency with which these are re- 
sorted to, and the consequent in- 
teresting nature of the subject, 
induce us to submit the follow- 
ing abstracts of his observations 
and results, to the consideration 
of our readers ; and the circum- 
stance that a further abridgment 
would have rendered them unin- 
telligible, must plead our apology 
for their lengib. 

Dr. M.’s experiments on the 
abovementioned waters, lead him 
w think * that the sulphuric acid 


exists in the water in the state of 


sulphate of soda.” On this sub- 
ject he adds, if this be admitted, 
“‘ The preceding statement of the 
ingredients, and their proportions, 
must be altered. ‘Ihe sulphate 
of lime is of Course to be omitted. 
The sulphate of seda, which is to 
be substituted fot it, cannot be 
obtained by any method; but 
the quant ty of it may be inferred, 


Register 


from the quantity of sulphate of 
lime which is formed by its action 
on the muriate of lime. Real 
sulphate of lime and real sul- 
phate of soda, are very nearly 
equivalent to each other with re- 
gard to the proportions of their 
acid and base ; so that the quan- 
tity of the one may nearly be sub- 
stituted for that of the other; 
3°5 of sulphate of lime being 
equal to 3°7 of sulphate of soda, 
But this sulphate of lime is formed 
at the expense of a portion of 
muriate of lime, and its forma- 
tion is accompanied with the 
production of a little muriate of 
soda; hence the proportion of 
the former must be a little larger, 
and that ot the latter a little 
smaller, than have been before 
stated. 3°5 grains of sulphate of 
lime are equivalent to 2°8 of 
muriate of lime, which quantity, 
therefore, is to be added to the 
proportion above assigned. The 
equivalent portion of muriate of 
soda to be subtracted is 3. ‘The 
whole proportion, therefore, will 
be the following : 

Grains. 
Muriate of soda eesees Ql 
Muriate of limes+++++++ 20°8 
Sulphate of soda eeeess 37 
Carbonate of limeeeessee O'5 
Oxide of iron eeessers O17 


46°17 
“ The quantity of sulphate of 
lime obtained in the analysis of 
the Pitcaithly water, being so 
much smaller than that in the 
Dunblane, it may perhaps be 
considered as an original ingre- 
dient ; or if even the opposite 
view be adopted, the change in 
the proportions, as indicated by 
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the analysis, is much less. They 
may be stated as follows: 


Grains. 
Muriate of soda eeeees 12°7 
Muriate of lime eeeees 20°9 
Sulphate of soda «eese. Org 
Carbonate of lime+eeeee  0°5.” 


Relative to the Bath water, so 
high in public estimation, the 
Doctor's observations merit par- 
ticular attention. On this sub- 
ject he remarks; ‘* From the 
various facts I have stated, I be- 
lieve it may be regarded as the 
more probable opinion in such 
cases, that the original ingredients 
are sulphate of soda and muriate 
of lime. Since sulphate of soda 
exists in the Bath water, and since 
muriate of soda and sulphate of 
lime are obtained in its analysis, 
it is scarcely possible to refuse 
assenting to the conclusion that 
these are formed by the action of 
sulphate of soda on muriate of 
lime. 

‘© On this view of the compo- 
sition of the Bath water, it is 
easy to assign the proportions of 
the ingredients, from the pro- 
ducts which are obtained in its 
analysis. Iu the formation of 
3°3\ grains of muriate of soda, 
which is the quantity obtained 
from a pintof the water, 3°1 
grains of muriate of lime must be 
decomposed: four grains of sul- 
phate of soda would be required 
to produce this decomposition ; 
and at the same time 3°8 grains 
of sulphate of Jime would be 
formed. 

“The latest, and no doubt 
the most accurate, analysis of 
the Bath water, that by Mr. Phil- 
lips, gives the following view of 
Its composition, 
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“ In an English pint— 
Carbonic acid++++++ 1°2 inch 
Sulphate of limeres+ 9 grains 
Muriate of soda «+++ 33 
Sulphate of sodase** 1°5 
Carbonate of lime «+ 0°8 
Silica eeecees ceesee OF 
Oxide of iron eeeses d; 

« But, considering the compo- 
sition according to the preceding 
view, the ingredients and thei 
proportions will be, 
Carbonic acideesees 
Sulphate of lime+++s 
Muriate of lime «e*+ 31 
Sulphate of sodar++- 
Carbonate of lime °s 
Silica «eeesccee ef 
Oxide of iron seeeee a 

“The peculiarity in the com- 
position of the Bath water, com- 
pared with the greater number of 
saline mineral waters, is that it 
coptains a larger quantity of sul 
phate of suda than 1s necessary to 
convert its muriate of lime into 
sulphate of lime.” 

‘The waters of Cheltenham and 
[arrowgate then pass under Dr, 
M.’s view; which is finally exe 
tended to those of sume of the 
most celebrated torcign mineral 
springs: respecting which he ob- 
serves, 

‘Those of Spa, Pyrmont, and 
Seltzer, form a very valuable . 
order of mineral waters, to which 
we have none aralogous in this 
country—what have been called 
the alkaline carbonated waters, 
distinguished by the leading chae 
racter of being largely impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas, and 
containing a considerable pro- 
portion of carbonate of soda, 
With this are associated carbo- 
nate of magnesia, carbonate of 
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lime, and muriate of soda. Now 
this association of muriate of 
soda with these earthy carbonates, 
while there is also carbonate of 
soda present, leads alinost neces- 
sarily to the belicf that the real 
ingredients are carbonate of soda, 
muriate of magnesia, and muriate 
of lime; that the carbonate of 
soda is in larger proportion than 
what is indicated by the analysis ; 


in that it acts during the evapora- 
V tion of the water on the muriates 
| : of magnesia and lime, and forms 

} the carbonates of these earths 
which are obtained with corre- 
' 


| sponding portions of muriate of 
i | soda: and that if is only what 
| 
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muriate of soda there may be 
above this that exists as an ori- 
ginal ingredient. 

“The Seltzer water, which is 
the purest of this order of waters, 
as containing neither iron nor any 
sulphate, affords in particular a 
very excellent illustration of this. 
It contains, according to Berg- 
man’s analysis, in an English 


‘ pint, 

i | Carbonic acid gas++ 17 cub. in. 
| Carbonate of lime-+ 3 grains 

t Carbon. of magnesia 5 


Carbonate of soda-+ 4 
Muriate of sodas+++ 17°5 

“But adopting the opposite 
view, the composition, su far as 
) the uncertainty of the state of the 
ptoducts, to which Bergman’s 
estimate is referred, admits of 
calculating the proportions, will 
be, 
Carbonic acid gas-+ 17 cub. in. 
Muriate of limes+++ 3°3 grains 
Muriate of magnesia 5 
Muriate of soda ++ 7°8 
Carbonate of soda-> 10°3 dry,or 

18 crystallized.” 
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Monthly Register 


M. Le Rovx has published, 
in the 94th volume of the An- 
nales de Chémie, a paper on the 
“* Means of preventing the Deve- 
lopement and Propagation of con- 
tagiwous ‘I'yphus,” in which he 
states, that the following fumi- 
gations have been found effectual 
for this purpose. 

For rooms not inhabited,—mix 
three ounces of common salt with 
two drachms of black oxide of 
Manganese, in an earthen vessel ; 
and then pour two ounces of sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) upon 
the mixture. If the earthen ves- 
scl be placed on a heated stove 
before the sulphuric acid is 
poured in, the salt will be more 
completely decomposed — than 
without the heat. A small addi- 
tional quantity of salt, however, 
has been found to answer the pur- 
pose of heating. 

When the rooms are inhabited, 
—a small quantity of salt is to 
be put in an earthen vessel, and 
a few drops of sulphuric acid 
poured in successively. ‘This must 
be repeated four or five times a 
day. 

Disinfecting flasks may be pre- 
pared by putting four ounces of 
muriatic acid, two drachms of 
black oxide of manganese, and 
half a drachm of nitric acid, 
(common aqua-fortis), into a large 
flask, and closing it with a ground 
glass stopper; and opening it 
occasionally, when necessary to 
destroy any putrid miasmata dif- 
fused through the atmosphere. 

For sulphurous fumigations, 
mix equal quantities of flowers of 
sulphur and nitrate of potash to- 
gether; and throw eight or niae 
grains of this powder, when 
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occasion requires, on a charcoal 
stove, 

Nitric fumigations are pre- 
pared by putting about four 
drachms of concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid into a glass vessel or 
crucible. This is to be placed 
in asand bath, and when slightly 
heated, a little nitrate of potash 
is to be thrown in occasionally, 
The salt is slowly decomposed, 


and an acid gas diffuses itself 
through the atmosphere ; and 


these small apparatus may be 
placed in different parts of a sick 
room, without inconvenience. 

Sulpburous fumigations are 
the best for purifying bedding, 
clothes, &c. 


M. GuALTEER DE CLAUBRY 
has made some experiments on 
the peculiar substance which J. 
tose extracted a few years since 
from the root of the elecampane ; 
and to which he gave the name 
of Inuline. From these experi- 
ments, he concludes that Inuline 
is a peculiar substance, which 
cannot be confounded with any 
other vegetable substance, and 
that it ought to be classed amung 
the immediate materials of veve- 
tables. 


M. Van Mowns states it as his 
opinion, that what are usually 
termed Meteoric Stones, are nei- 
ther projected from the moon, 
nor generated in the atmosphere, 
as philosophers have ge nerally 
supposed ; but are formed of the 
substance of the soil, which the 
lightning puts into a state of fu- 
sion. [ie saw a globe of fire 
strike the ground within a few 
paces of him, accompanied with 
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an explosion, and a repeated 
crackling noise, causing dust to 
ascend into the air, and giving 
out a sulphurous smell. On 
approaching the place, he found 
astone about a foot in citcum- 
ference, partly grey and partly 
brown, which retained its heat 
for a long time. This stone he 
afterwards analysed, and found it 
to consist of sand, argil, lime, 
carbon, and iron. 


Messrs. Satispury & Co. 
of the Old Buffery’s Iron Works, 
near Dudley, are said to have 
discovered a method of prepar- 
ing cast iron, which gives it 
toughness, flexibility, and elasti- 
city ; ; and promises the most va- 
luable results to the arts—and 
especially in the construction of 
bridges. 


A petrifying spring has lately 
been discovered near the village 
of Cofon, about 2 and ahalf miles 
from Cambridge, in all respects 
similar to the celebrated petrify- 
ing spring of Matlock in Derby- 
shire; incrusting moss, rushes, 
&c. with a deposit of carbonate 
of lime, so as to form a beautiful 
reticular stalactite. 


The resultsof CoL, BeEauroyr’s 
magnetical observations for. Sep- 
tember, 1815, are as follow: 

Morning ++ 24° 15’ 58” 
Noon eee 24 23 OL 
Evening *+ 24 17 25 


Mean of the three 24 18 48 
Mean for August 24 19 30 


_— 


Difference 0 QO 42 
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The declination Irs therefore 
decreased 42” during the month 
of September. 

The quantity of rain which 
fell between noon of the first of 
September and the same time on 
the first of October, was 1°1 
inch; and the evaporation du- 
ring the same period 2°6 inches. 


The following are the general 
results of Mr. Luke Howard’s 
Meteorological Journal from the 
26th of September to the 24th 
of October inclusive. 
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Mr. Sutcliffe of Huddersfield, 
Civil Engineer, will shortly pub- 
lish a truly national work, pe- 
culiarly calculated to interest the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, the 
canal proprietor, the farmer, the 
corn miller, and the corn dealer. 
The work will comprise distinct 
treatises on Cotton Spinning, 
observations on the different 
Canals and Railways in England 
and Ireland, Draining Lands, 
and anew and i improv ed method 
of preserving Grain, and also of 
purifying that which is become 
fusty and unfit for use. 

The Kev. Samuel Burder, 
M. A. has in the press, a new 
Edition, being the Fifth, of his 
work, entitled, Oriental Cus- 
toms; it has been revised 
throughout, and = instead of 
forming two series of references 
to various passages of Scripture, 
the whole will now be incorpe- 


Wind chiefly from the S. and 
W. 


Barometer. 
Greatest height 30°22 inch. 
Least height 29°25 


Mean of the period 27°747 


Thermometer. 
Greatest height 66° 
Least height 33 


Mean of the period 50°79 


Mean of the Hygrometer 74°. 
Rain fell 2°92 inches. 
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rated in one arrangement. The 
first volume will comprise the 
Books of the Old Testament to 
the end of Solomon’s Song. The 


Isaiah to the end of the New 
Testament. Additions will be 
made to the extent of nearly 
100 pages of entirely new mat- 
ter, containing extracts from 
some recent valuable Travels, 
and a copious list of Eastern 
literature. It will be ready for 
publication by the first of Jan- 
uary 1810. 

‘Lhe Rev. 11. C. O’Donnoghue 
has in the press, a Familiar and 
Practical Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. 

A second Edition of Bishop 
Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews, trans- 
| lated by Dr. Gregory, will spee- 


second, from the beginning of 
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dily be published. 

A second Edition of The 
Spirit of General History, ina 
series of Lectures; from the 
Eighth to the Eighteenth centu- 


ry; wherein is given, a view of 


the progress of society, in man- 
ners and legislation, during that 
period. By the Rev. G. Thom- 
son, will soon be published. 

An Abridgment of Rollin’s 
Ancient History, by Mr. E. A. 
Kendall, author of the Pocket 
Cyclopedia, will shortly appear, 
in one volume duodecimo. 

Britton’s Beauties of Wilt- 
shire. Volume Three, to com- 
plete the Work, will embrace 
Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Towns, Antiquities, 
Seats, &c., inthe northern part 
of the county; also a neatly en- 
graved Map of Wiltshire, and 
Engravings to illustrate the im- 
mense Druidical Temple at Ave- 
bury, John’s Church at De- 
vizes, Chiopailless, Malmsbury 
Abbey Church, Laycock Priory, 
Farleigh Castle, &e. In the 
letter press will be a particular 
account of the Temple at Ave- 
bury; with histories of Malms- 
bury ‘and Laycock Abbies; a 
bibliographical Catalogue ; an 
Index, &c. As only 250 copies 
of this volume will be printed, 
gentlemen are desired to send 
in their names immediately. It 
will be published in, or before 
June 1816. 

In the press, The History and 
Antiquities of the Abbey Church 
at Bath; illustrated by eight 
Engravings of Ground Pian, 
Views, and Architectural De- 
tails, including an account of 
the principal “Monuments, and 
Anecdotes of the most distin- 


it 
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guished persons interred in the 
Church. Inscribed to the Rev. 
John Josias Conybeare, M. A. 
Professor of Poetry iu the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By John 
Britton, F. S.A. In royal oc- 
tavo; alsomedium and imperial 
quarto, to correspond with the 
Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain; and the History 
of Redcliffe Church, Bristol. 

Travels of Ali Bey, in Moroc- 
co, ‘Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and Turkey, be- 
tween the Years 1803 and 1807. 
Written by himself, and trans- 
lated into English. Ali Bey has 
been long known to men of Sei- 
ence in various parts of Europe. 
‘Yravelling as a Musselman and 
Prince, he has been enabled to 
give, among much curious mat- 
ter, some new and interesting re- 
lations, which no Christian has 
ever had the opportunity of 
doing. The work will make two 
volumes quarto, illustrated by 
about 100 Plates. 

Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolks; 
being a Series of Letters from 
the Continent. In one Vol. 8vo. 

Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde, accompanied by a Geo- 
graphical and Historical account 
of those countries, with a map. 
By Lieutenant Henry Pottinger, 
of the Honorable East India 
Company’s Service, Assistant to 
the Resident at the Court of his 
Highness the Peishwa, and late 
Assistant and Surveyor with the 
Missions to Sinde and Persia, 
Hlustrated by a Map. In one 
Vol. quarto. 

The History of England, by 
Sharon Turner, F.S. A. Volume 
the second, containing the His- 
tory of the Reigns of Edward I, 
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Fed Edward III. Richatd 
Henry IV. and Henry V. 
Alaa the History of Religion j in 
England—The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, and of the English 
Language ‘and Prose Literature. 

A Treatise on Practical Men- 
suration, in eight Parts. By A 
Nesbit. 

The Life of James the Second, 
King of England, collected out 
of Memoirs writ of his own hand, 
also, King James's Advic to his 
Son; and that Monarch’s last 
Will, dated November 17, 1688. 
The whole to be edited, by or- 
der of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. By the Rev. J. 
S. Clarke, L. L. B. F.R.S. His- 
toriographer to the King, Chap- 
lain of the Household, “and Li- 
brarian to his Royal Highness. 

Mr. W. Salisbury ies in the 
press, in two Volumes duodeci- 
mo, the Botanist’s Companion ; 
containing Descriptions of all 
the Plants growing wild in this 
country, and such as are culti- 
vated for the purposes of medi- 
cine: also, descriptions of the 
British Grasses, and other Plants 
useful in agriculture, &c. 

An Introduction to the Theory 
and Practice of Plane au<l Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry, and the Ste- 
reographic Projection of the 

yhere: including the Theory 
ms Navigation: compre -hending 
2 variety of Rules, Formule, &e. 
with their practical Applications 
to the Mensuration of Heights 
aud Distances, to determining 


the Latitude by two Altitudes of 


the Sun, the Longitude by the 
Lunar Observations, and to 
other important Problems on the 
Sphere, and on Nautical Astro- 


nomy. By Thomas Keith, Pri- 
vate Teacher of Mathematics, 
Geography, &c. The third Edi- 
tion. In octavo. 

Mr. W. Woolnoth is preparing 
a History and Description of 
Canterbury Cathedral, to be 
printed in royal quarto, and il- 
lusirated by twenty Engravings, 
from Drawings by I’. Hastings. 

Mr. George Baker, of North- 
ampton, has issued proposals for 
a History of Northamptonshire, 
brought down to the present 
time, on which he has been en- 
gaged several years. 

Mr. L. §. Boyne has in the 
press, Cursory Remarks on the 
Physical and Moral History of 
the Human Species, and its 
connections with surrounding 
agency. 

Dr. Busby is preparing a new 
Edition of Musical Biography, 
comprising Memoirs of all the 
eminent Composers and Writers 
of the present day. 

A Biographical Dictionary of 
all Living Authors, Male and 
Female, of the British Empire, 
with a complete List of their 
Works, in the order of publica- 
tion. Handsomely printing In 
double columns, at Mr. Valpy’s 
Riess, in Svo. 

Mr. W. Savage proposes to 
publish, by Subseri iption, Prac- 
tical Hints on Decorative Print- 
ing; m which will be given in- 
structions for forming the finest 
black and coloured printing inks, 
for producing fine press work, 
and for prinung in colors, with 
specimens engraved on wood. 

Semler, or a Tale of Mar- 
riage, calculated to place that 
importaat subject in a new light, 
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will a be published. 

Mr. W. M. Masen purposes 
to oublish, a History of Ireland, 
on a very extended plan, in 
quarto; and the first portion, 
containing Dublin and its Envi- 
rons, will bein three Volumes. 

Dr. Clarke will shortly pub- 
lish another Volume of his Tra- 
vels; (being the fourth) com- 
prising his Researches in Greece, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land; with 
his route from Athens by land 
to Constantinople; and a De- 
scription of the North of Greece, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. 

Mr. James Bedinetield, Apo- 
theeary to the Bristol Infirmary, 
will soon publish, m= royal oc- 
tavo, a Compendium of Medical 
Practice, illustrated by cases 
aud observations. 

The Architect and Surveyor's 
Vade Mecum; containing accu- 
rate Tables of all Kinds of Work 
in Building, according to the 
different Gradations and Flue- 
tuations in the prive of materials 
and wages, so computed from 
many years extensive experience 
and unremitting attention, as to 
save the trouble of making sepa- 
rate caleulations; and which 
Work has been countenanced by 
some of the first Architects and 
Surveyors of the day. By Wm. 
Bushell, Surveyor, ‘Rochester. 

\ Manual for the Parish 
Priest, being a few Llints on the 
Pastoral Care, to the Younger 
Clergy of ive Church of Eng- 
land: from an Elder Brother. 

JONAH, the Seatonian Prize 


Poem, by the Rev. J. W. Bel- 
lamyv, M.A. of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, will be published in 
a few days. 

Mr. Oldfield has nearly com- 
pleted his Representative History 
of Great Britain and Ireland, so 
long expected. The valuable 
documents which he has lately 
procured will leave no cause to 
regret the delay. 

A Novel, by Miss Griffiths, 
entitled, She would be a He- 
roine, will shortly make its ap- 
pe arance, 

Mr. Elton is about to publish 
anew and improved Edition of 
his Translation of Hesiod, uni- 
form with his Specimens of the 
Classic Poets. 

An elegant Pocket Edition, 
in three Volumes, of the Works 
of Ovid, from the text of Bur- 
mann, is just ready for publica- 
tion. ‘This forms one of a com- 
plete Series of the Latin Poets 
and Historians, publishing under 
the title of the “‘ Regent’s Clas- 
sics.”. The authors already Pu 
lished, are Horace, Virgil, 
rence, Juvenal and Pirkiep, 
and Luean. 

Dr. Carey is about to publish 
anew and improved Edition of 
his English Prosody. 

Mr. Pope is preparing a new 
Edition of his Abridgment = 
the Laws of the Customs. 
will make its appearance as s00 
as he is enabled to avail so 
of the alterations which may be 
expected to take place at the 
ensuing meeting of parliament. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Wri- 
tings of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, 
late Pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Kettering, and Secretary to 
the Baptist Missionary Society. 
By J. W. Morris. Containing 
upwards of 500 pages, and a 
finely engraved Portrait by Free- 
man, from a Painting by Med- 
ley. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Biographical Dictionary ; 
Volume XXIV. Edited by Alex. 
Chalmers, F.S. A. Svo. 12s. 
boards. 

Memoirs and Confessions of 
Captain Ashe, Author of the 
Spirit of the Book, &c. Xe. 
Written by himself. In three 
Volumes. 12mo. 21s. boards. 


DRAMA. 

A Course of Lectures on Dra- 
matic Art and Literature : trans- 
lated from the original German 
of A. W. Schlegel, by Jobu 
Black, Esq. two Vols. Svo. 11. 
As. boards. 


EDUCATION. 

The Student’s Journal, ar- 
ranged, printed, and ruled for 
receiving an Account of every 
day’s employment, for the space 
of one year. With an Index and 
Appendix. Post S8vo. 4s. 6d. 
half bound. 

A Comprehensive Astronomi- 
cal and Geographical Class- 
Book, for the Use of Schools 
and Private Families, By Mar- 
garet Bryan.  Iilustrated by 
Plates. 8vo. 9s. Od. boards. 

Also a Key to the Work se- 
parate, Price Is. 


Mathematical Tables, con- 
taining the Logarithms of Num- 
bers, Logarithmic Sines, Tan- 
gents, and Secants, and a tra- 
verse Table. By J, Brown, 
Mathematician. The third Edi- 
tion, improved and enlarged, 
with many useful Additions. 
By John Wallace, Teacher of 
Mathematics, Edinburgh. 8vo. 
7s. Od. boards. 

An Epitome of Modern Geo- 
grayhy, as determined at the 
Congress of Vienna; with histo- 
rical Notices, and Questions for 
Examination. By A Friend to 
Youth. Illustrated with Maps. 
One thick Volume, 18mo. 4s. 
red sheep. 

The Tutor’s and Scholar’s As- 
sistant; coutaining a large col- 
lection of Original Questions, 
with Notes at the foot of the 
page, to exemplify and illustrate 
the Rules. By Joseph Saul. 
Sixth Edition, corrected and 
much improved, by Jolin Ku- 
thersal. 12mo. 2s. bound. 

** A Key to the above. Is. 
sewed. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis de Ofh- 
ciis, Libri tres; Juxta editio- 
nem J. M. et J. Frid. Heusin- 
gerorum. Accedunt, in gratiam 
Juventutis, note quedam An- 
glice Scripta. 12mo. Os. 6d. 
bound. 

Asopi Fabule Selecta. With 
Engiish Notes, for the Use of 
Schools, With English Fables, 
selected frem Croxall’s sop, 
and iatended as first Exercises 
for translating into Latin. By C. 
Bradley, A.M. 12mo. 2s. bouud. 


Works recently Published. 


FINE ARTS. 

The British Gallery of Pic- 
tures; First Series. Publishing 
in Numbers and Parts. Part IX. 
(containing Sixteen Subjects) 
Price 2]. 12s. 6d. Proofs 51. 5s. 
or correctly coloured in imita- 
tion of the Originals, Twelve 
Guineas and a Half, of the 
Marquis of Stafford’s Collection 
of Pictures ; arranged according 
to Schools, and in Chronological 
Order: with oerZ By 
W. Y. Ottley, Esq. F. 

Also Parts I. to vi. Te be 
continued after the Publication 
of every Five Numbers; and 
the Numbers will be delivered 
Monthly, as usual, to those Sub- 
scribers who take the Work in 
that form, Price 10s. 6d. Proofs 
il. 1s.; or correctly coloured 
and mounted, 2l. 12s. 6d. each; 
till the Collection be completed 
in about sixty Numbers. 

The History and Il!-stration 
of Salisbury Cathedral, consti- 
tuting a Portion of the es 
dral Antiquities of England. 
John Britton, F.S. A. No. v. 
12s. med. 4to. and imp, 4to. 11. 


HISTORY. 

A Treatise on the Situation, 
Manners, 
Germany, and the Life of Agri- 
cola. By Cornelius Tacitus. 
Translated into English by J. 
Aikin, M.D. with copious 
Notes, and a Map of Ancient 
Germany. The third Edition. 
Svo. 5s. boards. 


MEDICINE, 

A complete Treatise on Vete- 
rinary Medicine. Volume the 
Fourth. Containing Observa- 
tions on the Diseases of Cows, 


Te em ay 


and Inhabitants of 
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Sheep, Swine, and Dogs: also 
particular Directions for per- 
forming the most important 
operations in Farriery, &c. &c. 
By James White, of Exeter. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Private Hours of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; from his earliest 
years to the period of his Mar- 
riage with the Archduchess Ma- 
ria Louisa. Written by Himself, 
during his residence in the Island 
of Elba. Two Vols. 12mo. 12s. 
boards. 

*,* The same Work in French. 
Two Vols. 12mo. 10s. sewed. 

Statements of the Persecution 
of the Protestants in the South 
of France, since the Restoration 
of the Bourbon Family; con- 
tained in a Petition addressed to 
Lewis xvii. by the principal 
Protestants of Nismes; a Nar- 
rative in Defence of the Protes- 
tants of Lower Languedoc, and 
other important Documents: 
together with a prefatory Ad 
dress, and Summary of the Per- 
secutions endured by this op- 
pressed People, from the earliest 
periods of authentic History to 
the present time. By the Rev. 
J. Cobbin. 8vo. 4s. 

Essai sur les Medailles Anti- 
ques des Hes de Cephalonie et 
d'Ithaque. Par C. P. De Bosset, 
Lieut.-Colonel au Service de sa 
Majesté Britannique. 4to. 15s. 
boards. 

The Report, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence and an Ap- 
pendix of Papers, from the 
Conimittee appointed to consider 
of Provision being made for the 
better Regulation of Madhouses 
in England. [Ordered by the 
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House of Commons to be print- 
ed 11th July, 1815.] Each sub- 
ject of Evidence arranged under 
its distinct head, by J.B. Sharpe, 
Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 8yo. 13s. boards. 
An Address to the Public on 
the Danger of neglecting Coughs 
and Colds; with simple and 
etheacious Methods of Cure. 
The third Edition, with Addi- 
ditions and Selections from the 
most eminent Authors, who have 
treated on the Subject. By W. 
Hickman, Jun. 8vo. ts. Gd. bds. 


Auncient Lere. Containing a | genious Author of Plain Sense, 


Selection of aphoristical aud pre- | 


ceplive Passages on interesting 
and important Subjects, from 
the Works of emiment English 
Authors of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, with a Preface and 
Kemarks. With engraved Por- 
traits of Lord Bacon, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Matthew Hale, and 
Algernon Sidney. 12mo. 7s. 
boards. 

Paris; during the interesting 
month of July, 1815. A Series 
of Letters addressed to a Friend 
in London. By W. D. Fellowes, 
Esq. Svo. 7s. ‘Od. boards. 

‘The Naval Monitor; contain- 
ing many useful hints for both 
the publie and private conduct 
of the young gentlemen in, or 
entering, that profession, in all 
Hs branches. In the course of 
which, and under the Remarks 
on Gunnery, are some Observa- 
tions on the Naval Actions with 
America. Also, a plan for im- 

roving the Naval System, as 

bie as it regards that Most use- 
ful set of petty Officers, the 
Midshipmen. By an Officer in 
the Nayy. 12mo. 6s. boards. 


The Sportsman’s Directory ; 
or Park and Gamekeeper’s 
Companion ; containing Terms, 
Breeding and Training of Dogs, 
Rules for Coursing and Shooting, 
Beating for Game, &e. &e. 
With a Description of all kinds 
of Poaching; how to detect 
Poachers, and to destroy their 
Works; and many valuable Re- 
cipes. By Joha Mayer, Game- 
keeper. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


NOVELS. 
Rhoda, a Novel: by the in- 


and ‘Things by their Right 
Names. four Vols. 12mo. 1. 
8s. boards. 

Tales of Fancy: containing 
the Shipwreck. By Miss Burney, 
Author of Clarentine, Geraldine 
Fauconberg, and ‘Traits of Na- 
ture. 12mo. 7s. Od. boards. 

Early Feuds; or Fortune's 
Frolics. By the Author ofGerald- 
wood, &c. Three Vols. 12mo. 
15s. boards. 

Romantic Facts ; or which is 
his Wife? By the Author of 
Veronica, &c. Four Vols. 12mo. 
11. 2s. boards. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Tracts and Miscellaneous Cri- 
ticisms of the late Richard Por- 
son, Esq. Regius Professor in 
the Univers sity of Cambridge. 
Collected and arranged by the 
Rey. T. Kidd, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Svo. 14s. boards. Large paper 
1]. 4s. boards. 


POETRY. 
The Field of Waterloo, a 
Poem, by Walter Scott, Esq. 
Svo. 5s. sewed. 
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Wellington’s Triumph; or, 
the Battle of Waterloo. By Wil- 
liam Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. 
Price .}s. 

a. POLITICS. 
vs Nartative of 
which have taken place in 
France, from the landing of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, of the 
first of March, 1815, till the 
restoration of Louis XVI. To 
which is added, an Account of 
thre present State of Society and 
Pablic Opinion. In a Series of 
Letters. By Helen Maria Wil- 

liams. Svo. Os. 6d. boards. 

The Culloden Papers: com- 
prising an extensive Correspon- 
dence, from the Year 1025 to 
1748, which throws much new 
light upon that eventful period 
of British History ; but particu- 
larly regarding the Rebellions in 
1715 and 1745; and including 
numerous Letters from the un- 
fortunate Lord Lovat, and other 
distinguished Persons of the 
time; with occasional State 
Papers of much Historical Im- 
portance. The whole published 
from the Originals, in the pos- 
session of Dunean George 
Forbes, of Culloden, Esq. To 
which is prefixed an Introduc- 
tion, tacluding Memoirs of the 
Right Hon. Dunean Forbes, 
many years Lord President of 
the Court of Session, Scotiand. 
Hlustrated by Engravings of the 
Lord President Forbes; of 
Charles Edward Stuart, son of 
the Pretender; and of Pac-simi- 
les of the most Intere: 
tures. dio. 31. 3s 


the Events 


fing Signa- 


boards. 


THEOLOGY 
Biblical Giles 


. - a ’ 
bes, OF, a Coui- 


lection of Scriptute Passages, 
venerally considered to be mis- 
translated, with proposed Cor- 
rections ; also the important va- 
rious Readings in both Testa- 
ments, and several other Mat 
ters elucidating the Sacred 
Writings, Xe. By Thoinas 
Wemyss. Svo. 7s. Od. boards, 

Remarks upon. that part of 
the Bishop of Lincoln's late 
Charge to ‘the Cletgy of his 
Diocese, relative to the Bible 
Society, and to the Intercourse 
of Churchmen with Dissenters. 


Svo. Is. Od. 
Sermons, by the Rev. Archi- 
bald Alison, L. L. B. Preben- 


dary of Sarum, Rector of Rod- 
ington, Vicar of High Ercal, 
and Senior Minister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Edinburgh. Vol. 
the second. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Sermons selected and abridg- 
ed from the Works of the Right 
‘everend Father in God Wil- 
liam Beveridge, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. For the 
Use of Families. Two Volumes, 
Svo. ll. boards. 


TRAVELS. 

James Sunpson, Esq. Advo- 
cate, of Edinburgh, has just 
publi shed, a Visit to Flanders, 
in July, 1815, in a smali -Vo- 
lume, with a Plan of the Battle 
of Waterloo. 

‘Travels in France, during the 
Years i814, 15. Comprising, 
Observations made during a fix- 
ed Residence of five Months, on 
the Political State of the Coun- 
iry, the Manners and Character 
of the People, and the Eiects 
of the Miltary Despotisia of 
and containing an 
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authentic Collection of Anec- 
dotes, illustrative of his Cha- 
racter; to which is added a 
Register of the Weather, for 
the Use of Invalids. ‘Two Vols. 
royal 12mo. 16s. boards. 

An Account of the Kingdom 
of Caubul, and its Dependen- 
cies in Persia, Tartary, and 
India; comprising a View of the 
Afghaun Nation, and a History 
of the Dooraunee Monarchy. By 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service; resident at 
the Court of Poona; and late 
Envoy to the King of Caubul. 


In one Vol. 4to. illustrated by 
two Maps and 16 Plates, 14 of 
which are coloured. 3]. 13s. 6d. 
boards. 

A Picture of Italy, being a 
Guide to the Antiquities and 
Curiosities of that classical and 
interesting country: with a mi- 
nute Description of Rome, Flo- 
rence, Naples, and Venice, and 
their Environs; to which are 
prefixed, Directions to Travel- 
lers, and Dialogues in English, 
French, and Italian. By Henry 
Coxe, Esq. Illustrated by two 
Maps, and five Plates, royal 
18mo. 14s. boards. 


* * Next Number will put our Readers in possession of the first 
of the promised papérs on the misrepresentations of the Reviews. 
The order in which they will be examined, must depend on the 
nature of their contents: but we shall contrive matters so that in 
the course of every three months, all the principal journals shall 
be noticed. The Edinburgh Review will probably stand foremast. 


A 


Adams, Joseph, Treatise on the hereditary peculiarities of the human 
race, by, 476 

Africa, Park’s Journal of a mission to the interior of, 158, 205 

Africa, Campbell’s Travels in, 110 

Africa, Lichtenstein’s Travels in, 334 

Alcedo, Don Antonio De, Translation of his Geographical Dictionary, 358 

America, Personal Narrative of Travels to the equinoctial regions of, 
by M. de Humboldt, 458—Researches concerning the Insti- 
tutions and monuments of the ancient Inhabitants of, 570 

America, Remarks on the Treaty of Peace with, vii. 647—will it be last- 
ing? vili—our signal defeat of Napoleon ought to teach the 
Americans to think of us with respect, 425—they alone likely 
to attempt the rescue of Buonaparte, 534 

Anecdotes Parisiennes, 167 

Armageddon, a Poem by the Rev. G. Townsend, 89 

Arts and Sciences, Inventions, Discoveries, and Improvements in, 75, 
195, 317, 427, 539, 648, 757, 366 

B | 

Radham, Dr., Translation of the Satires of Juvenal, by, 831 

Baker, Rachel, remarkable Sermons, by, 840 

Bampton Lectures, by W. Van Mildert, D.D., 286 

Bardouc, or the Goatherd of Mount Taurus, by Arien de Sarrazin, 603 

Baines, John, A Tour throughout the whole of France, by, 864 

Barret, Eaton, My Wife! What Wife? a Comedy, by, 510 

Berington, Rev. Joseph, A literary History of the Middle Ages, by, 563 

Berwick, Rev. Edward, Lives of Pollio, Varro, and Gallus, by, 507 

Bible Society, Dealtry’s Review of Norris’s attack on, 512 

Book-keeping, A new and practical course of, by P. Thoreau, 865 

Bowerbank, Rev. T. F. Waterloo Sermon, by, 470 
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Boyce, Edmund, the Belgian Traveller, by, 718 

Broughton, 8.D., Letters from Portugaland Spain, by, 100 

Burder, Rev. Samuel, Memoirs of Pious Women, by, 600 

Burns, Robert, Account of Ceremonies at his Mausoleum, 7386 

Buonaparte, Louis, Maria,or the Hollanders, by, 98 

Buonaparie, Lucien, Charlemagne, ou l’église délivrée, 11 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, Escapes from Elba, xiv—Result of his usurp. 
tion predicted, xvii—Foreseen that he would be glad to go into 
exile, 179--Opinions of the Parisians respecting him. ib.—was. 
he the choice of the French people? 188—the subversion of 
his power always practicable, 307—vicissitudes in his lot, 423— 
St. Helena will be a fit place of abode for him, ib.—who is to 
maintain him? ib. 645—is hea great man ? 529—he departs, but 
meditates a return, ib.—blameable lenity shown him, 530— 
the allies would have been justifiable in bringing him to con- 
dign punishment, 53i—is St. Helena a fit place of detention ? 
538—the Americans alone likely to attempt his rescue, 534— 
the good he has done, 587—his amusements at St. Helena, 641— 
his satellites of more consequence than himself, 774 

———— Secret Memoirs of, 47—portfeuille de, 606 

Butler, Charles, Esq., An easy Introduction to Mathematics, by, 610 

Byron, Lord, Hebrew Melodies, by, 209 


C 


Cambist, Kelly’s Universal, 711 

Campaign, the, a Poem, by John Gwilliam, 488 

Campbell, John, Travels in South Africa, by, 110 

€arnot, M. his memorial, 23 

Garpe diem, 744 

Carpenter, Rev. Lant, Systematic Education, by, 497 

Charge delivered to the Clergy of the diocese of London, 251 

Character, Essay on diversity of, 163 

Charlemagne, ou \'eglise délivrée, par Lucien Buonaparte, 11 

Chateaubriand, M. de, Essay on Revolutions, 271—The two Martyrs, 
580-—Souvenirs d’Italie, &c. 706 

Chrestomathia Syriaca ; edidit Gustavus Knés, 696 

Churches of England and Rome, Dr. Marsh’s comparative view of, 145 ( 

Church, the, in danger, by the Rev. Richard Yates, 797 : 

Clancarty, Karl of, bis letter to Lord Castlereagh, 182 

Claudian, Strutt’s translation of the Poems of, 325 

Cobbold, Elizabeth, an Ode on the Victory of Waterloo, by, 785 

Cockburn, Lt.-Gen. A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, &c. 678 

Collyer, Dr. the great Mystery of Gudiiness, a Sermon, by, 141 

Congress of Vienna, remarks on the object of, xi 

Corbet/, Sarah, the Tyro’s Guide, by, 482 

Cossack, the, a Poem, 575 

Crawford, Earl of, the Poetical works of, 375 

Cunningham, J. W. De Ranct, a Poem, by, 367 


D 


Dallas, R. C. The New Conspiracy against the Jesuits Detected and 
Exposed, by, 724 | 

Daubeny, Rev. Charles, Remarks on the Unitarian Method of Interprct- 
ing the Scriptures, by, 689 
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Dealtry’s, Rev. W. Review of Norris’s Attack on the Bible Society, 512 
De Rancé, a Poem by J. W. Cunningham, 367 

Drama, British, Remarks on, 409, 522, 637 

Duelling, Essay on, 69 


E 


Edinburgh Review, Extract from, 194 

Education, Systematic, by the Rev. W. Shepherd, the Rev. J. Joyce, and 
the Rev. Lant Carpenter, 497 

Elton, C. A. Specimens of the Classic Poets, by, 661 

Engelbreth, W. F. Fragimenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, 215 

Epitaphs, Observations on, 299 

Erskine, Lord, Preface to Mr. Fox's Speeches, by, 818 

Eustace’s, Rev. John C., Classical Tour through Italy, 698 

Excursion, the, a Poem by W. Wordsworth, 343 

Exile of Elba, a Poem by John Gwilliam, 488 


F 

Fables for the Fireside, by John Lettice, D.D. 520 

Fellowes, W. D., Paris in July 1815, by, 815 

Fitzgerald, W.T., Wellington’s Triumph or the Battle of Waterloo, by, 785 

Flowers of Wit, by the Rev. Henry Kett, 685 

Forster’s Sketch of the New Anatomy of the Brain, &c. 281 

For, C. J., Speeches of, in the House of Commons, 558—Preface to 
ditto, 818 

Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 215 

Fragments on the Study of Man, 496 

France—The best means of proceeding in the late war, x—Buonaparte 
escapes from Elba, xiv—The result of his usurpation predicted, 
xvil—Evident that Louis would soon be restored, 180 — Popu- 
larity of the war, 185, 313, $16 —Was Buon parte the ¢ ioice of 
the French people? 188—The mischievous influence of military 
habits, 189—Edinburgh Review qu ted to sow the resioration 
of the Bourbons hopeless, 191—RBad taith ot France the cause 
of the war, 304—Louis’s hands wil! hereafter be at liberty, 305 
—Revolutions make little impression on the minds of the 
French, 311—Louis’s weakness 1) admitting Jacobius into 
power, 421—Blucher’s mode of proceeding well suited to the 
French, 422—Speedy termination of the war, 423—The policy 
of leaving France great and powerful questionable, 425, 773— 
Necessity of dismantling the French fortresses, 426—Inade- 
quate punishment of the traitors, 535—Perturbed state of 
France, 643 —Character of Jacobinism, 643—Disposal of the 
French fortresses and provinces, 644—Her altered state, 751— 
Will a Bourbon government revive the ancien! spirit of enmity 
to England? 753—Jacobins not subdued, 753— The conquest of 
France necessary to its prosperity, 773—The securities against 
French outrages insufficient, 775—They may again throw 
Europe into cunfusion, ib.—Ney’s fate, 777—Vast number of the 
French traitors, 778 

A Tour throughout the whole of, by John Baines, 864 

French Dictionary on a plan entirely new, by W. Smith, 356 

Frey's Hebrew Grammar in the English Language, 619 
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G 


Gall and Spurzheim, Drs. the Physiognomical System of, 281 

Gamble, John, Sarsfield and Howard, by, 670 

Genlis, Madame de, Henri le Grand, 233 

Geography, a Compendious System of, by Thomas Myers, 35, 131 

Geographical and Historical Dictionary of America and the West Indies, 
by Don Antonio de Alcedo, 357 

Gibbon, Edward, the Miscellaneous Works of, 53 

Gilchrist, John, a Collection of Scotish Ballads, by, 620 

Gilmour, Robert, Lothaire, a romance, by, 28 

Great Britain, prudent course adopted by, in the late war, xix—Popu- 
larity of the war, 185, 313, 316—Her high military character 

424—-Improved condition of her affairs, 426—Popularity o 

Lord Liverpool’s administration, ib\—Remarks on the Waterloo 

subscription, 586—Satisfaction occasioned by the favourable 

posture of aflairs, 537—Services rendered to the world by her, 

639—Her reward, 640—Her happy state, 646—Ought she to 

share in the spoils of Turkey ? 780 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in, by a French Traveller, 124 

Greek Exercises, by the Rev. J. Picquot, 685 

Griffinhoof, Anthony, The Maskers of Moorfields, by, 506 

Guthrie, G. J..On Gunshot Wounds of the Extremities, 719 

Guy Mannering, or the Astrologer, 228 

Gyles, J. F., Elements of Hebrew Grammar, by, 848 

Gwilliam, John, The Campaign and Exile of Elba, by 488 


H 


Hamilton, Lady, Memoirs of, 136 

Hatt, Richard, the Poems of, 495 

Hebrew Melodies, by Lord Byron, 209 

Hebrew Grammar in the English Language, by J. S. C. F. Frey, 619 

. Elements of, by J. F. Gyles, 848 

Henri le Grand, par Madame de Gentis, 233 

Herbert, Hon. W., Helga, a Poem, by, 827 

Hints for establishing an Office at Newcastle, &c. by William Tho- 
mas, 855 

Hogg, James, the Pilgrims of the Sun, a Poem, by, 30 

Hagkiawn, Samuel, Religious and Moral Reflections, by, 482 

Hore Pelasgica, part the first, by Herbert Marsh, D.D., 437 

Horsley, Bishop, Translation of the Book of Psalms, by, 328 

Howard, a Novel, by John Gamble, Esq., 670 

Humboldt, Alexander de, Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equinoc- 
tial Regions of the New Continent, 458—Researches concerning 
the Institutions and Monuments of the Ancient Inhabitants of 
America, 570 


I 


Immoriality, an Essay on, 715 

Ina, a Tragedy, by Mrs. Wilmot, 483 

India, Remarks on the War in, 646—Termination of it, 789—the Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s System ought not to have been abandoned, ib. 
—the Bengal frontier greatly strengthened, 783 

Ireland, Remarks on the State of, 755 
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Italy, a Classical Tour through, by the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace, 698 
Italie, Souvenirs de, etc., par M, de Chateaubriand, 706, 


J 


Jebb, Rev. John, Sermons on subjects chiefly practical, by 549 

Jesuits, the New Conspiracy against, detected and briefly exposed, by R. 
C, Dallas, Esq. 724 

Joyce, Rev. J., Systematic Education, by, 497 

Juvenal, Badham’s Translation of the Satires of, 831. 

K 

Keegan, W., the Universal British Merchant, by, 481 

Kelly, Dr., the Universal Cambist, by, 711 

Kelsall, Charles, the Phantasm of a University, by, 467 

Kerrison, R. M., an Inquiry into the Present State of the Medical Profes- 
sion in England, by, 277 

Keit, Rev. Nenry, the Flowers of Wit, by, 685 

Knos, Gustavus, Chrestomathia Syriaca, 696. 


L 


Lady Jane’s Pocket, a Novel, 473 

Latitude and Longitude, a Practical Treatise on finding, at Sea, by Tho- 
mas Myers, 254 

Letters from Portugal, Spain, and France, by S. D, Broughton, 100 

Lettice, John, D.D., Fables for the Fireside, 520 

Lichtenstein, Dr. Travels in Southern Africa, by, $34 

Literary Compositions, Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures derived 
from, $93 

London, Bishop of, Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese, in the year 
1814, 251 

Lord of the Isles, a Poem, by Walter Scott, 1 

Lothaire, a Romance, by Robert Gilmour, 28 

Lows XVIII. (see France.) 


M 


Maria, or the Hollanders, by Louis Bonaparte, 98 

Marsh, Werbert, D.D., Comparative View of the Churches of England 
and Rome, by, 145—Hore Pelasgice, 437 

Maskers of Moorfields, 506 

Mathematics, an Easy Introduction to, by Charles Butler, Esq. 610. 

Matrimony,Conversations on, by John Ovington, 851 

Medical Profession, an Inquiry into the Present State of, by R. M. Ker- 
rison, 277 

Minchin, William, an Essay to Illustrate the Rights of the Poor by Law, 
836 

Mineralogy aud Geology, Phillips’s Outline of, 858 

Mitford, Mary Russell, Poems by, 854 

Month at Brussels, 4 Satirical Novel, 738 

More, Hannah, an Essay on the Character and Practical Writings of St, 
Paul, by, 148 

Morell, John, LL.D., Reasons for the Classical Education of Childrea 
of both sexes, by, 32 

Myers, Thomas, A.M., a Compendious System of Modern Geography, by 
35, 131—a Practical Treatise on finding the Latitu d 
Longitude, 254 
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My Wife! What Wife? by E. S. Barrett, 510 
Murat, Death of, 776. 


N 


Narrative of Events that have taken place in France, &c. by Helen Ma- 
ria Williams, 810 

Natural Philosophy, Outlines of, by Professor Playfair, 37 

New Publications, List of, 80, 200, 320, 432, 544, 653, 765, 873 

Nooth, Charlotte, Original Poems and a Play, by, 376 

Northcote, James, Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by, 451—Supplement 
to ditto, 822, 


oO 


Observant Pedestrian Mounted, 241 
Osman, a Turkish Tale, 577 
Ovington, John, Conversations on Matrimony, by, 854 


P 


Paris, a Visit to, in 1814, 118 

Chit Chat, 170 

in July 1815, by W. D. Fellowes, Esq., 815 

Park, Mungo, the Journal of a Mission to the interior of Africa, in 1805, 
by, 158, 205 

Patteson, Rev. Edward, Waterloo Sermon, by, 470 

Penrose, Liewellin, the Journal of, 359 

Pilgrims of the Sun, a Poem, by James Hogg, 30 

Pillory, Observations on the Punishment of the, 73 

Pious Women, Memoirs of, by the Rev. S. Burder, 600 

Picquot, Rev. J., Short Greek Exercises, by, 635 

Phantasm of a University, by Charles Kelsall, 467 

Philtips, William, an Outline of Mineralogy and Geology, by, 858 

Philosophy of the Human Skull, 303 

Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 281 

Playfair, John, Outlines of Natural Philosophy, by, 37 

Poor, an Essay to Illustrate the Rights of, by Law, by William Min- 
chin, 836 

Porter, Miss A. M., the Recluse of Norway, by, 106 

Portfeuille de Bonaparte, pris 2 Charleroi, 606 

Preface, iii. 

Psalms, Bishop Horsley’s Translation of the Book of, $28 


Q 


Quackery, Observations on, 408 


R 


Reasons for the Classical Education of Children of both Sexes, by John 
Morell, D.D., 32 

Recluse of Norway, by Miss A. M. Porter, 106 

Reflections suggested by a Recent Report,176 

Religious and Moral Reflections, by Samuel Hopkinson, 482 

Reviewers, Observations on, 748 

Revolutions, Chateaybriand’# Essay on, 271 

Revolution, French, Historical Sketch of, by Robert Thompson, 745 | 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Northcote's Memoirs of, 451—Supplement to ditto, 

822 
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Roderick the last of the Goths, a Poem, by Robert Southey, 380 

Rolls, Mrs. Henry, Sacred Sketches from Scripture History, by, 493 
Romanoff, History of the Imperial House of, 626 

Royal Wanderer, a Novel, by Algernon, 480 

Russia, her Demands on Turkey, 779—the Emperor's past conduct wor- 


thy of praise, ib.—the Russians fit enough instructors of the 
Greeks, 782 


S 


Sacred Sketches from Scripture History, by Mrs. Henry Rolls, 493 

Sarrazin, General, History of the war in Spain and Portugal, by, 60 

————- Adrien de, Bardouc, or the Goatherd of Mount Taurus, by, 603 

Sarsfield, an Irish Tale, by John Gamble, Esq. 670 

St. David's Bishop of, a Sermon, by, 121 

St. Paul, an Essay on the Character and Practical Writings of, by Han- 
nah More, 148 

St. Helena a fit place of abode for Bonaparte, 423, 531 

Scattered Effusions, 527 

Sciences. See Arts. 

Scott, Walter, the Lord of the Isles, a Poem, by, i—the Field of Water- 
loo, 787 

——, John, a Visit to Paris in 1814, by, 118 

Sermons, the Bishop of St. David’s, 121 

—-, Dr. Collyer’s, 141 

-——_——-, Waterloo, 470 

——-—-, Smith’s, 492 

———-, Jebb’s, 549 
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